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CHAPTER IV. 


DR. THADDEUS. 


DELA GRANARD had retired to rest after her strange inter- 
view with Mrs, Dangerfield. Deep, dreamless sleep had come 
to her after long waiting, from which she was awakened by thesound 
of a footstep in her room, and what, at the first moment of returning 
consciousness, seemed to her the flash of a dazzling light in her eyes. 
Recent vigils had given her the habit of wakening thoroughly at 
a call, and her senses were instantly on the alert, though her heart 
beat violently as she remembered how securely, as she believed, she 
had bolted her door. ‘It was not very reassuring to discover that 
the nocturnal visitant was Hester Dangerfield herself, wrapped in an 
old opera cloak, with the crimson hood partially covering her face. 
Doubts of her sanity, or, at any rate, of her judgment, returned in: 
full force ; and it was by an effort that Adela controlled her nerves, so: 
as not to excite those which might be dangerously inclined to excite- 
ment already. 

‘Mrs. Dangerfield,” she said, quietly, ‘is there anything I can do 
for you ?” 

A feverish hand grasped hers, and Hester Dangerfield sat down by 
the bed. 

‘Yes, you can do what no one else can. You can listen to me, 
and save me from what would be worse than death. If I lose heart 
altogether my brain will turn, and then all hope will be over. Adela, 
for the sake of those who are gone—and may be near us now—will 
yeu listen to me?” 
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‘“‘ Of course I will,” replied Adela, ‘‘and as long as you like, if 
you will go to bed now and tell me all to-morrow.” 

‘No, no, you do not understand. This is a safe moment; no 
one is watching, or thinking about us: by daylight we are never alone. 
Adela, my last hope is in you. I had thought of sending for an old 
friend in London, but the risk was very great, and you have been 
sent to save me from it. Listen, lam a doomed woman. Yes, there 
is no doubt of the fact; I may be taken any moment. Any excite- 
ment, painful or otherwise, might carry me off before you could look 
round, and I have a great deal to do which has been too long left un- 
done. Oh, if I could live those years over again !—but it is too late 
now for me; all I can hope is to save my poor innocent child. Thanks 
to Harry’s will, I have the power to appoint her a guardian, but I 
knew no one whom I could trust. Will you do me this service, for 
old sake’s sake? You do not answer—what is the difficulty ?” 

*‘Only,” said Adela, whose breath was nearly taken away by the 
proposal, “that my future is at present unsettled; I had formed no 
decided plan, and am not prepared for such a responsible charge. 
Is there no one Z 

‘*No one so fit as you are—free, of age, independent, and of a 
good and generous stock. You will think of her happiness, and not 
of any good it may do yourself. You cannot—you will not refuse 
the prayer of a dying woman for her only child ?” 

The look, the tone, the gesture, though restrained by caution, had 
quite enough in them to warn the traveller of the risk of refusal ; even 
the suggestion of delay brought such an expression of despair into 
the unhappy woman’s face, that Adela could only soothe it away by a 
hasty promise to do what she wished, trusting that she was doing 
right, though pledging herself to she knew not what. Hester Danger- 
field rose from her knees, pressed her to her bosom, and then glided 
away by a door which Miss Granard had believed to be that of a 
closet, but which she now perceived had been locked on the outside. 

How much she slept during the remainder of the night, we need 
not enquire. Before she had finished dressing in the morning, 
Miss Joseph knocked at her door, brought her a cup of strong coffee, 
and lighted the stove. Her appearance was so exactly what it had 
been over-night, that Adela suspected she had never gone to bed, 
and began to wonder how people lived in such a state of things. 
Her enquiries after Hester were received with an emphatic, ‘‘ much 
stronger,” and with the intimation that breakfast would soon be ready, 
as Mrs. Dangerfield expected her man of business at ten o’clock. 
Charles had come round for orders. Should she tell him that Miss 
Granard would not cross that day? The question made Adela start 
and look at her earnestly. 

“You know, then, Miss Joseph, what happened ?” 

“T know she came to you in the night; I could not prevent it,” 
said Miss Joseph, still busy with the stove. 
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“*Do you know what she made me promise ?” 

Better than you do, perhaps.. And I know, too, that you will 
keep your word. Don’t be longer dressing than you can help.” 

‘‘One minute, Miss Joseph. Does Professor Dangerfield know it 
yet, do you suppose ? ” 

Miss Joseph, leaving the room, stopped with her hand on her chin, 
to consider. 

‘“‘T am inclined to think we have the start of him this time,” she 
said, ‘‘ but we have not an hour to spare. Lock your box before you 
come out, and bring the keys away with you.” 

It may readily be imagined that Miss Granard’s arrangements 
did not take long, and she found Miss Joseph on the watch, who 
took her down to the long salle-A-manger, at one end of which a 
small breakfast table had been set out, English fashion. Here Mrs. 
Dangerfield presently joined them, in a dark, quiet costume, much 
more becoming than her dress of the evening before. Her manner, 
too, was calmer, and her whole bearing that of a person resolved to 
carry out a definite purpose. For the first time, Adela saw againa 
shadow of the friend of former days; and indeed, every glance 
Hester turned on her guest was one of so much tenderness, that any 
thought of drawing back would have seemed like a breach of trust. 

Not a word was said of the nocturnal visit ; the conversation turned 
on general matters, and was kept up as a matter of good-breeding. 
Breakfast was scarcely over when Mr. Walrond, the lawyer, was an- 
nounced, and business was commenced forthwith. 

The will of Henry Stormount, Hester Dangerfield’s first husband, 
had, as she told Adela, secured the handsome fortune he left her 


. from being taken out of her power bya second marriage. She might 


use it and bequeath it as she pleased, and she was sole guardian of 
their only child Emily. Her present object was to give the same 
powers to Emily herself, to whom she left the bulk of her property, 
while to her present husband, Cozmo Dangerfield, she bequeathed 
a legacy of a thousand pounds. In the event, however, of her 
daughter’s death before her coming of age, the whole fortune was 
to pass to him, All this had been already drawn up, and was read 
aloud by the lawyer, who observed that they only wanted now the 
name of Miss Stormount’s guardian. When that of Adela Granard 
had been inserted, with power to choose another, if required, the 
young lady could not help feeling as if a rivet had been set in a chain, 
which left her a free agent no longer. And yet, had her freedom 
from it been offered her at the moment, it would most likely have 
been refused. 

The will was witnessed by Miss Joseph and Mr. Walrond’s clerk. 
It struck Adela at the time that there was no idea of providing for 
the former; Mr. Walrond was appointed executor, and to receive a 
hundred pounds for his trouble. Mrs. Dangerfield, when all was 
done, observed that the arrangement was made with her husband’s 
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entire approval, as he knew he could not be Emily’s guardian as well 
as her heir ; and he had left the selection of guardian to her mother. 
Of course he had not foreseen the good fortune that had thrown her 
friend Miss Granard in their way: but he had promised not to inter- 
fere in the matter, let the choice fall where it might. 

Adela thought, by the way Mrs. Dangerfield spoke, that she felt 
certain he overheard her. She looked at Miss Joseph, and the im- 
pression was confirmed. Every fibre of that good lady’s frame was. 
on the stretch to listen—her very cap seemed to bristle up, like the 
hair of an eager terrier. Not a sound, however, reached Miss Granard’s 
ears, and old Mr. Walrond seemed absorbed in his pinch of snuff. 
As soon as he was gone, Hester caught her guest’s hand. 

‘** We must now go to see my child. I have sent for a carriage— 
put on your things as fast as you can. God will reward you, Adela, 
if man never does. You are not afraid of your work, are you?” 

“A little,” said Adela, smiling, though with a trembling lip. 

“Yes, yes, I understand—but you will see. I do not give my 
confidence by halves—lI will trust you to the uttermost; but ask no 
questions. You will know all in time.” 

Adela was not sorry to see her faithful servant, Charles, waiting to 
hand them into the carriage, and take his place by the driver. Al) 
was so strange that his presence was a relief; the vague conscious- 
ness of danger might prove to be only in the imagination, but Adela 
could not ignore it. The drive passed in silence ; Hester had sunk 
back into a corner with closed eyes, and Adela forebore to put the 
enquiries that were on her lips. They stopped, after a quarter of an 
hour’s drive, at the door of an old-fashioned house, with a garden at 
the back, suggestive of wall fruit and strawberries, for which, indeed, 
it was as famous as its master. Here Hester woke up from her 
torpor : and, desiring Charles to let her out, herself rang the bell, 
and asked for Dr. Thaddeus. The servant, a dark, sallow woman, 
who spoke rather indifferent French, replied that he was at home, but 
very busy in the museum: it was not his hour for receiving. As if 
prepared for this, Hester handed in a card, on whicha pencilled line 
was written; and then beckoned to her companion to alight. By the 
time she had done so, the dark maidservant had returned, with an 
invitation to enter ; and the ladies were shown through a rather nar- 
row passage to a room nearly lined with glass cases of stuffed birds, 
beasts, and fishes; the only other furniture being a long table and 
one or two chairs. From one of these the master of the house slowly 
rose to greet them ; and while he and Hester were exchanging civil- 
ities, Adela could take a hasty survey of his person—singular enough, 
she thought, in his Turkish dressing-gown, crimson skull-cap, and 
spectacles, his hands stained with ink and daubed with paste, as was 
only to be expected from his occupation, that of preparing labels for 
some of his curiosities. He spoke excellent English, and his voice 
was that of an educated man ; and when he tured to make his bow 
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to the stranger thus introduced, the second impression on her mind 
was more favourable than the first. ‘There was kindliness in his eye 
and smile, though she felt she should be sorry to make him angry. 
That he could be very angry on occasion, she had no doubt whatever. 
It struck her that Hester, though they were apparently on friendly 
terms, was nervously anxious to conciliate him. 

‘““We are trespassing on your morning, my dear Doctor,” she said, 
with a smile of deference, ‘“‘ and that is treason to the world; but I 
have only a short time allowed me to make you and my friend, Miss 
Granard, known to each other. She knows you by high repute, and 
you cannot but have heard of her father, Mr. Granard, whose loss is 
felt, not by us only, but by the public service. For many years he 
was a distinguished member of the diplomatic circle, and I have lost 
in him a friend and adviser such as nothing can replace.” 

She paused for breath ; the old man only bowed, and waited to 
hear more. 

‘You are thinking to yourself that with such an adviser I ought 
not to be as I am; you are right—I never took the advice he gave; 
but I knew all the while how wise it was, and I know what his 
daughter has been tohim. Adela, it is time you should know what 
Dr. Thaddeus has been to me. As a naturalist and man of science, 
he is famed all over the world; his opinion, his knowledge, are sought 
by the learned from all parts; and yet he finds leisure to take in- 
terest in the case of a poor nervous English girl, who is suffering 
from her mother’s folly and weakness. I have brought you two to- 
gether that you may act in concert. You must hear what he will 
tell you, and follow his advice.” 

The Doctor’s spectacles had been turned upon Adela ever since 
her first introduction. Having scanned her from head to foot, he 
perhaps thought it time to hear her voice, for he broke in with the 
abrupt query, ‘Do you understand young girls, Miss Granard ?” 

“‘T ought to,” said Adela, with an involuntary sigh; “I have had 
sisters—and lost them.” 

“And you are about to undertake this charge ?” 

“IT have promised to be Emily’s guardian, when required.” 

“When required! When do you go to England?” 

“To-morrow morning, I hope. I have no settled home or plan 
at present.” 

“You go to-morrow. Why not to-night?” 

“My dear Doctor ——” began Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“My dear madam, excuse me. You come for advice, and time is 
precious. Has this lady seen your husband—the Professor ?” 

“Not yet,” said Hester, dropping her voice; “but he has con- 
sented not to interfere in my choice.” 

** Indeed !” 

The tone was significant, still more so the silence that followed. 
He took up the quill pen with which he had been writing, and 
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having carefully nibbed it, dipped it in the inkstand, and made a 
sign to Miss Granard to copy one of the labels lying before him. 
When she had done so, he took it up, and studied the characters 
carefully. 

‘‘T think, madam,” he said to Hester, “your Professor despises 
the study of handwriting as unworthy his attention ?” 

She drooped her head, and made no answer. 

“Come!” he said, rising, and replacing his velvet cap, “she shall 
see what his handwriting is, and judge of the science for herself.” 

Without another word he strode out of the museum, followed by 
the ladies, through a small conservatory (whose miscellaneous contents 
at any other moment would have interested Adela Granard very much) 
into an apartment sharing its warmth, but not its fragrance, for it was 
evidently used as a hospital for wounded dogs. Several of these in- 
teresting patients, in various stages of convalescence, reposed on 
rugs, or in baskets, in different parts of the room; and one, apparently 
in need of personal soothing and attendance, lay in the lap of a young 
girl, who was so absorbed in the endeavour to get a spoon into its 
mouth, that she did not at first heed the entrance of the visitors. 
The feeble tapping of grateful tails, as one or two of the cripples 
roused themselves to greet their surgeon, made her look up with a 
smile, which changed in a moment to a ghastly expression of terror. 
Putting the dog hastily down, she stood erect, glancing quickly from 
side to side, as if, like some hunted animal at a signal of danger, she 
were considering in which direction it were safest to fly. That one 
start and transformation, coupled with the anguish it reflected on the 
mother’s haggard countenance, spoke volumes to the heart of Adela 
Granard. Without noticing how keenly Dr. Thaddeus was watching 
her face, and the effect so visible there, she hastened to remove the 
fears of the poor girl, by letting her see they were not accompanied 
by anyone. Moving a chair forward, Mrs. Dangerfield sank into it, 
holding out her arms to her child. When safe in that embrace, 
Emily could listen to the soothing assurances with which her mother’s 
caresses were accompanied; and by degrees she took courage to 
look at the stranger; who, as she learned, had promised always to 
be her friend. 

How much she needed a friend could be read in the pathos of 
those wistful eyes, which gazed into Adela’s so piteously as to dim 
them with compassionate tears. No answer could have been fuller, or 
more satisfying. The nervous quiver of the poor girl’s muscles re- 
laxed ; a sigh of relief stirred her chest, and she turned to her mother 
with a smile. 

“Well, Emily ?” said Mrs. Dangerfield, stroking her hair, “is she 
very alarming? Are you afraid of her?” 

‘Not at all; Ilike her very much. Will she stay with us?” 

‘She is going away to-morrow.” 

** But I thought she was come to be my friend.” 
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‘More than that, Emily. Listen to me, my love; you know I am 
often ill, and it might sometime happen that I should not recover. 
Whenever that does happen, Miss Granard will be your guardian, 
and you must obey her as if she were your mother.” 

*‘ And am I to obey Aim too, mother?” The question was asked 
in a low tone, with a slight shiver. 

“No, Emily; when that time comes you will not be under his 
authority again. Miss Granard will make a home for you with which 
he will have nothing to do—in England, too, where you have often 
wished to live.” 

‘He told me that wherever I went he should always be able to 
find me, and make me do what he chose ; only he can’t here, because 
of Dr. Thaddeus,” shuddered the girl. 

‘You have been happy here, Emily, with the kind Doctor, and 
your pets?” 

“Oh yes, yes—I love them and they know me; and I love the 
Doctor. He knows greater secrets than any of us, so he can keep us 
all safe. I was frightened just at first, because I thought Ae had come 
in with you.” 

** And very nearly choked poor Coco there, in consequence,” said 
the Doctor, who, having placed a seat for Adela, now took another 
himself, and lifted the dog upon his knee. “TI tell you what, my 
child; Coco will never get well without change of air. Suppose 
Miss Granard were to take him to England with her.” 

** Would it do him good, really ?” 

*T should think it would. He would cross the sea, and hear 
nothing but kind words, and be petted and nursed in a sweet Eng- 
lish home ; and when spring comes he would go into the country, 
and smell the flowers, and roll on the green grass, and hear the birds 
sing, and feel the warm sunshine, and forget that there was sucha 
thing as trouble in the world. Look at Miss Granard—don’t you 
think anyone might be happy with her ?” 

Again the wistful eyes fixed themselves on the stranger’s face, and 
lingered there with a yearning look, as if fascinated by the sweetness 
of her blush and smile. 

‘Would you like to have poor Coco?” Emily asked, anxiously. 
“He is very affectionate; but he is easily frightened, because they 
were cruel to him in his home.” 

“If you wish it very much, I will take him, dear,” said Adela: 
who, though by no means anxious for such a charge, could not help 
thinking the Doctor had spoken with a double meaning. 

** And you won’t let anyone frighten him again ?” 

“Not if I can prevent it. My own home was one of love and 
kindness, and I hope nothing under my care will ever meet with 
anything else.” 

‘And you are not afraid of anybody yourself ?” 
“No, indeed. If we love and fear God, and love our neighbour, 
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there is nothing to make us afraid at all. We don’t allow people to 
frighten us in England.” 

‘‘T wish I was going with you, to take care of Coco!” 

The words came slowly out, but were so thoroughly in earnest 
that Adela was struck dumb. She knew not whether to laugh at the 
poor child or to encourage her. The Doctor knew, however, and 
pressed his advantage. 

‘Should you really like to pack up your things and go off in the 
steamboat to-night, Emily?” 

She clasped her hands with a flush of hope. ‘Oh, if I may— 
I should be so glad!” 

There was a groan from one of the listeners: Hester had sunk 
back in her chair as she made it. Dr. Thaddeus looked as if he 
could have stricken her to the earth. 

‘We are tiring your mother, child, and it is time she went back 
home to her sofa. Wish her good-bye, and then go and attend to 
your birds; they have been piping for you the last half-hour.” 

“Have they? I quite forgot them,” she said, meekly, as if 
ashamed of having taken a joke for real earnest. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
mother dear ; you will go home and rest, won’t you ?” 

‘‘ My darling, my darling, would to God we were at rest together, 
with no one to wake us or make us afraid! No, no; I don’t mean 
that: Iam as bad as Coco. Here is Miss Granard waiting to know 
if she is to have him or not.” 

‘I think she would rather not,” said Emily, slowly; ‘and until 
he loved her he would be a trouble, without me.” Her mother’s 
passionate words and embrace did not appear to strike her as unusual, 
but her last look at Adela was full of timid pleading, and it required 
a little urging from the Doctor to get the child out of the room. As 
soon as she was gone he locked the door behind her, and leaning on 
the back of a chair, faced the visitors with knitted brows. 

‘* Now ladies,” he said, lowering his voice, “‘ you came here to-day 
for my advice; are you prepared to follow it?” 

**Do not ask me,” said Hester, bitterly, ‘I can do nothing. Here 
is my friend—it all rests with her.” 

The Doctor and Miss Granard exchanged glances, which were 
mutually understood. 

“Tf it rests with me,” said Adela, decidedly, “the matter is 
settled at once. I will take Emily with me to England.” 


CHAPTER V. 
coco. 


Ir was past two o’clock when they alighted at Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
house. Adela Granard ran up the stairs, and met Miss Joseph 
coming down. A very few words sufficed between them ; Hester was 
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unwell—had not spoken the whole way home, and must be put to 
bed at once and kept perfectly quiet. Adela was going to put up 
her things, and the carriage would take her to some hotel near the ) 
quay. Without expressing either surprise or concern, Miss Joseph 
nodded assent, and while she was assisting her unhappy friend to her . 
room, Miss Granard hurried to hers, in a state of generous excitement . 
that, for the hour, drove sorrow and weariness into the background. 

No matter what the step might involve, no matter the anxiety of so 

responsible a charge, no matter all that prudence might suggest about 

undertaking she knew not what—all she could think of was that an 

innocent young creature had been subjected to long mental torture, 

and if not rescued at once might have worse to suffer still. Dr. 

Thaddeus had spoken plainly enough; his treatment had partially 

restored the health of the nervous system, but while it was liable to 
meet with fresh shocks he could answer for nothing, and every 
relapse added to the difficulty of cure. Should the Professor re- 
turn, he would be sure to object, or else create an obstacle. The 
only chance was to seize upon the present opportunity and convey 
her beyond his reach; and Adela felt as if every moment would be 
an hour till she had placed the sea between them. 

Her final preparations were quickly made: and she had thrown 
herself on her knees, seeking strength and guidance where it was 
sure to be found, when she was startled by a step across the floor, 
and in rising, was accosted by old Justine, the cook, who had brought 
her a basin of strong soup. Madame had sent it with a thousand 
amitiés, and would not rest if she did not hear it had been taken. 

It had a savoury odour, and reminded the traveller that she had 
not tasted food for several hours; and as the woman lingered with 
the renewed assurance that Madame’s rest depended on hearing 
Mademoiselle had enjoyed- her consommé, Adela had already lifted 
the spoon to her lips when Miss Joseph put her head in at the 
opposite door. 

‘What have you got there ? ” 

Adela explained. Miss Joseph was by this time smelling the 
savoury pottage. 

‘You can go, Justine,” she said, in her insular French: and that 
functionary was not slow in obeying the direction. As soon as she 
was gone Miss Joseph took up the basin and emptied it out of the 
window. 

“ Baulked this time,” she observed coolly, as she replaced it in the 
saucer. ‘It occurred to me only just now that she would try this. 
Don’t you taste a crumb or drop in this house that anyone offers 
you but me. Do you hear?” 

‘* My dear Miss Joseph, this is sensational to the highest degree,” 
cried the surprised young lady. ‘‘ What do you suppose she meant 
to do?” 

“Not to be hanged on your account, certainly: but please tell me 
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why she went out of her way to give you a message from her mistress, 
who has not spoken a word, or seen her, since you brought her home?” 

‘‘ She thought it would please me, perhaps.” 

“No doubt; but would it have pleased you to find yourself 
shortly miserably ill, and only fit for your bed for the next two or 
three days? You may laugh if you like, but it is my belief that she 
has had orders to keep you here till the Professor returns.” 

‘You believe her to be his spy ?” exclaimed Adela. 

‘*T know her to be his tool. Who does the spy’s work I cannot 
say, for Justine cannot read or write, and understands very little 
English. He takes his staff of assistants with him when he goes, and 
yet, whatever happens in his absence is known to him before he 
comes back. Now I am going to bring you some sandwiches and 
wine, and then you shall start. We will give out that you do not 
cross before the morning; but I shall come down to-night and see 
you off. Sensation, indeed! I wonder what your sensations would 
have been by this time, if I had not come in!” 

Faithful to her promise, Miss Joseph was waiting at the appointed 
hour, They went on board with her young friend, and they had time 
to secure sofas in the cabin before they were joined by Dr. Thaddeus 
and Emily. The latter carried a basket ; in which, as Adela guessed 
directly, reposed the invalid Coco: and the earnest desire to prevent 
his being hurt or frightened seemed to take away all apprehension 
about herself. She was eager and flushed, but not painfully so, and 
took the whole enterprise much more quietly than Miss Granard had 
expected. A few words from the Doctor made this easy to understand. 

‘The healthiest part about her,” he said, in the brief colloquy they 
were able to hold before the arrival of the Brussels train, with its 
freight for embarkation, ‘‘ is her capacity for loving. She is made to 
be a naturalist—I never had a pupil who took to it so kindly. She 
can do what she pleases with bird or beast, simply because her heart 
goes out to them all. This is the only means of cure I have tried 
upon her; and, if you take a different line, don’t overlook this. 
Love has been starved out of her by unwholesome and unhallowed 
fear. It must be fed and be kept up, or it will devour itself. Have 
you thought of anyone to consult on the case ?” 

Adela mentioned one or two medical names, famous in London. 
He shook his head impatiently. 

*“T have little faith in your English doctors; but I do believe in 
the skill of one man, if only he can be persuaded to use it. I hear 
he has given up practice, but I have written him a statement, which, 
if you can find him out, he will attend to, as coming from me. Lose 
no time, but hunt him up wherever he is, and tell him that old 
Thaddeus has no better way of paying his debt than by sending him 
such a task by such a hand.” 

The entrance of several passengers with all their wraps and light 
luggage, cut short both reply and leave-taking; and the charge of 
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child and dog so absorbed Adela’s attention, that it was not till both 
were asleep that she could read the address on the letter. 

‘‘ Sir Marcus Combermere, Bart., M.D., London.” 

“Strange indeed!” she thought to herself, and sat musing over 
the singularity of the whole affair till she dropped into a doze: but 
only to be startled out of it again bya faint cry from Emily. ‘ What 
is it, love?” she said, soothingly, as the poor girl cowered to her in 
terror. 

‘Someone came in and looked at me.” 

‘The steward, dear, who takes the tickets—that is all. Take care, 
or you will startle Coco.” 

Alas! the warning came too late, as far as Coco was concerned. 
On feeling in his basket he was not there: was not to be found. 
All anxious search, persisted in under difficulties, proving vain, Adela 
was forced to believe that he had been stolen. 

“Never mind, Emily,” she said, intrepidly, ‘‘as soon as we land 
Charles will enquire, and offer a reward, and I have no doubt we shall 
get him back. You do not know how clever Charles is. JZ depend 
upon him constantly, and hardly ever find-him fail.” 

The sobbing girl clung to her without reply; the incident had 
terrified her more than she could explain; and Adela felt her shiver, 
in spite of her warm wraps and the closeness of the cabin. She 
thought, over and over again that, if she lived to be a hundred, she 
should never forget that crossing. It was unusually long, owing to 
the return of the fog; and Emily was so faint and tired when they 
reached Dover, that she was only conscious of the comfort Charles’s 
strong arms were in assisting her to the hotel, where they were to rest 
till the afternoon. Adela, however, mindful of her promise, made 
liberal offers of reward on Coco’s behalf: and, when they were 
obliged at last to start without the dog, she gave her address at the 
lodgings bespoken for her in London; without hope, it must be 
owned, of its being of much avail. She said nothing, of course, to 
shake Emily’s trust in Charles, who stoutly maintained that the 
dog would be brought back; and, indeed, the interest of expecting 
its arrival proved a salutary occupation for the poor girl’s mind, 
taking her for the time out of herself. But the relief to Miss 
Granard’s anxiety was great when, on the morning after their arrival 
in London, Charles appeared with a radiant face to announce that a 
lad had brought a little dog, which he would only deliver to the 
young lady herself. His account was that he had found it hiding 
among some sacks and baskets in the steamer, and being fond of 
dumb creatures had taken care of it till he could learn to whom it 
belonged, and as soon as he knew the address he came off by the 
train, to make sure of its being placed in the right hands. 

** He looks a likely kind of lad, ma’am,” was Charles’s comment to 
his mistress ; “‘ not one of the sort that steal for the sake of the reward.” 
Adela thought the same when the boy came in, and showed a 
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handsome, intelligent face, with a pair of keen eyes that seemed to 
take in the whole contents of the apartment at a glance. His man- 
ner was fearless, but quite civil, and his carriage and bearing were 
very superior to his dress, which was both coarse and shabby. No- 
thing would induce him to touch the reward ; when pressed to accept 
some token of their satisfaction, he observed that the only thing he 
wanted was work. Could the ladies help him to that? He had 
come to England in hopes of finding it, his parents being dead, and 
no one caring what became of him: his father had been a “ profes- 
sional,” and he had learned a good deal of the business—well, he 
believed it would be called conjuring. He could do many of the 
best tricks, but it was a hard life, and he would rather earn his bread 
in some other way—as a gardener, and to look after a pony, best of all. 

If he had indulged a hope of being hired then and there, he was, 
of course, disappointed. And Adela, among the numerous calls upon 
her time and attention, soon forgot all about him. The arrangement 
of her own affairs had to be deferred on Emily’s account, the state of 
whose nerves rendered it expedient that she should have advice with- 
out delay. Sir Marcus Combermere, she found, was living in West- 
moreland, and thither they must follow him. A sister of Charles 
had settled in that neighbourhood, and to her house Adela de- 
termined to convey her charge till she could obtain an interview 
with the great authority, and deliver Dr. Thaddeus’s letter. Charles 
himself, rather against his will, was to be left in town, to see after 
some heavy luggage which was being sent to England by water. 
Had his mistress been going to any house but his sister’s, he would 
probably have rebelled; but with Patty at the other end of the line, 
he hoped all would go right. 

So hoped Adela Granard, in whose mind there was no craving for 
melodramatic adventures, the want of which modern travellers are apt 
to deplore. 

The change of scene had a cheering effect on Emily’s spirits. 
The first part of the journey was accomplished successfully: and 
between Coco and a new story book, the young lady was sufficiently 
entertained to have an appetite for the luncheon they carried 
with them, and to respond to the civilities of some good-natured 
fellow-passengers. That the train would not be a punctual one 
became evident early in the day : however, the delay did not appear 
of much consequence, until they had to change to a branch line. 
Not only were they obliged to wait some time, but when they moved 
on in their new carriage their progress was slow, for they had come 
into the snow: and very soon the storm fell upon them in such 
heavy fury that it was almost pitch dark in a few minutes. Presently 
the train stopped, and voices could be heard from different carriages 
asking questions which the wind blew away unanswered. Then they 
moved on again and Adela hoped the worst was over, until another 
stoppage came. A gentleman in the carriage attempted to open 
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the window ; but he shut it hastily, with the remark that they were 
deep in a snow-drift. 

It had happened once before, he said, some years ago, when a 
brother of his was detained half the night. At the time the line was 
made, the country people said it would be liable to these occasional 
accidents ; but they were only laughed at. These drifts from the 
gullies were no laughing matter, and at the rate the snow flakes were 
coming down now, it would deepen with every minute. 

An anxious whisper thrilled in Adela’s ears. ‘‘ Does fe know of 
this? Are they doing it?” 

She turned quickly to the child. ‘ Who, dear ?” 

‘The spirits that he talks to, and that go about with him. They 
are very strong, you know.” 

‘No spirits can do anything to us, Emily, if we trust in God. 
His angels watch over His children, and you and I are safe under 
His care.” 

“Are we? But he said the spirits would always follow me if he 
sent them: and he has so many !” 

“If he has, dear, there are more with us than with him. We 
must be brave and patient : and there is nothing to frighten us here 
but a little cold. You don’t mind that?” 

“Oh no, Iam quite warm with your arm round me and Coco. 
I am so glad you are with me.” 

Some part of this whispered dialogue may have reached the ears of 
others, for the gentleman who had previously spoken, and who ap- 
peared to be a clergyman, began to tell stories of adventures in snow 
and ice, all bringing out heroic virtues of endurance and courage, 
and ending in timely rescue. Emily, listening silently, gradually sat 
upright, and ventured on a question or two; then allowed herself to 
be questioned in turn and drawn into conversation. Her belief in 
the Professor, her stepfather, and his spirits, was a simple matter of 
fact, so that she had no hesitation in answering the friendly enquiry 
as to what made her think of spirits in the snow. The Professor, 
she explained, could do a great many wonderful things, because the 
spirits helped him ; sometimes he did the things in a large room when 
people came to hear him lecture; and sometimes he did them when 
he and she were quite alone together, and that frightened her very 
much indeed, because the spirits told her if she ever displeased him, 
or did anything he did not like, they would follow her about every- 
where and make her miserable. She was very miserable at home, 
very ; until she went to Dr. Thaddeus. Was she miserable now ? 
Oh no: because she had Miss Granard to take care of her. Dr. 
Thaddeus had told her that nothing the Professor could do would 
hurt her while Miss Granard was by. 

The kind querist had been striking a light while talking, and now 
held a tiny taper in his hand, by whose flickering ray Adela and her 

“charge could see the strongly-marked features under the broad felt 
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hat, turned towards them with a kindly interest that was not without 
compassion. With a delicacy for which she was grateful, he con- 
trived to change the conversation to other topics; and while drawing 
out the characters of both, to spare the elder what he guessed must 
be painful to hear. His kindness wonderfully beguiled the time ; 
and when he had enquired into Coco’s case, and made a suggestion 
for his comfort, Emily’s confidence seemed to be quite won. She 
had never had a dog of her own before, she told the gentleman, and 
they could never have any pets at home, mamma said, because the 
spirits did not like them. 

A warning touch of Adela’s finger checked the poor child’s com- 
munications, and the only reply of the stranger was in the form of a 
question. 

“Then you still have your mamma, my dear?” 

“Yes, Poor mamma sent me away till she shall be well again. 
She could not get well while I was there.” 

It was said in a tone of patient resignation, as if the fact had been 
accepted and submitted to; but Adela was not surprised that the 
stranger appeared perplexed and uneasy. He might, perhaps, have 
asked an explanation, but for the diversion caused by the appearance 
of the guard at the window, nearly up to his waist in snow, to 
assure them they were quite safe, and that assistance would soon 
come. The engine had got damaged in ploughing through the 
drift, and another had been signalled for. Some of the passengers 
had insisted on getting out, to make their way across the fields ; 
but it was bad walking for ladies. If they would only wait a bit, some 
of the country people would be sure to come and help. Even while 
he was speaking lanterns were seen approaching ; figures, armed with 
long poles, came plunging down the embankment, bringing an 
avalanche of snow with them. At the sight of the foremost, the 
clerical passenger, thrusting his head and shoulders out of the window, 
hailed him by name, and was immediately greeted in return. 

“Splendid weather, isn’t it, Archdeacon? Rare training for the 
Matterhorn! I wouldn’t have missed it for twenty pounds !” 

“Well, I would for ten: but tastes differ. Look here, Frankland, 
how is it outside for ladies? They say our engine has come to grief, 
and we shall be frozen while they are getting another.” 

‘“‘T am afraid there is nothing for the ladies but to get out, and 
trust to our carrying them through the worst of it. Once on the 
high road walking will be easy enough.” 

However, the other passengers in that carriage, two stout, elderly 
ladies, much preferred taking their chance, and sitting still, to any 
such rescue. What Miss Granard might have chosen, had she been 
alone, it is impossible to say; but Emily was already shivering with 
cold and nervousness, and the Archdeacon strongly advised their 
both availing themselves of the proffered assistance of this young 
man. He scrambled out himself first, and between him and Lewis 
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Frankland, for he it was, and the sturdy farm-labourers, they and 
about half a dozen more of the travellers were safely helped to a 
sheltered spot where they could feel the firm ground under their 
feet. The next question for Adela to decide was where they should 
go. Alternatives were suggested of station, farmhouse, and country 
town, the latter being quite two miles distant ; the nearest farmhouse 
nearly one. 

“Tt is for this child I am anxious,” she said, when Lewis Frankland, 
who had contrived to extricate her small possessions from the carriage, 
came to see what he could do for them next ; and by the lantern he 
had taken from one of the men, he had his first distinct view of the 
pale, frightened face of the younger stranger, and the extreme beauty 
of that bent over her in protection. The Archdeacon, who had 
shouldered his own portmanteau for a tramp through the snow to the 
town, spoke a few words to him in an undertone, to which Lewis 
eagerly assented. 

“Tt is by far the best plan—the only one, in fact,” muttered 
Frankland. And turning to Adela, he proposed their allowing him 
to conduct them to Comber Court, whose lights were visible among 
the leafless trees. It was the nearest place of shelter, he urged, and 
Sir Marcus and Miss Combermere would never forgive him if he 
allowed ladies to be in this difficulty without affording them hospi- 


tality. The mention of Sir Marcus’s name removed all the scruples - 


Adela might otherwise have felt, and she thankfully accepted the 
offer. Emily allowed herself to be carried by one of her deliverers, 
and Miss Granard, as she accepted the arm of Lewis, looked round 
for Coco. 

* All right, ma’am,” said a voice at her elbow. “I have got him, 
and the young lady’s bag. [Ill carry them up to the house for you.” 

Lewis felt his fair companion start. ‘ Who is that?” she asked, 
hurriedly. ‘* What voice’is it?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Lewis. ‘‘ The boy was in the train 
with you, and helped me get out your things as if he knew all about 
them. There he goes, right before us; they are safe enough; I 
could catch him up in two minutes if he tried to give us the slip.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I was mistaken,” Adela considered, and the difficulties 
of walking, notwithstanding the help of her guide, prevented further 
conversation. . Thus they reached the Court. Emily’s bearer set 
her on her feet at the door, and the lad who had brought Coco to 
London stood quietly waiting with him in his arms, the bag slung 
over his shoulder. ‘The same lad, the same voice. 

The party at Comber Court, which Lewis Frankland had quitted 
to join in the rescue of the travellers, as the reader may remember, 
did not gain in amiability by his absence. Mr. Bourne was always 
affronted when people volunteered to do disagreeable things in which 
he did not want to share; whatever he did being wisest and best, 
anyone who went beyond his mark ran into a foolish extreme. 
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Consequently, it was a personal annoyance to him, as he basked 
in the glow of Sir Marcus’s noble fire, to reflect that Lewis Frank- 
land was trudging through snow and wind, “just to have it said 
what a fine fellow he was.” A few snarling replies to Mrs. Arch- 
dale’s winning remarks decided that lady’s tactics for the evening. 
She offered her son as an antagonist at Mr. Bourne’s favourite 
game of chess, and devoted herself to the slow torturing of his 
lady at bézique. To see her best cards drawn out of her hand 
one by one, and transferred to the credit of a smiling enemy, with- 
out any opening being given for retaliation, was a trial to which 
nothing could accustom Mrs. Bourne, though it happened when- 
ever she attempted to play. To make matters worse, if possible, 
Kate requested Miss Wilmot to try the piano, and having led the 
way with a short piece, persuaded her to favour them with a song. 
A flexible voice, and a good deal of confidence, had early accustomed 
Cecilia to an amount of applause with which it was difficult to dis- 
pense ; and when two of her most popular and fashionable songs had 
failed to make Ernest look round, or to evoke more than courteous 
gratitude from Sir Marcus, it was time for her to find some pleasanter 
manner of passing the evening. 

“No, no, Miss Combermere, it is very kind of you to be so indul- 
gent to my poor attempts, but you have a much better musician at 
present eating the bread of idleness in that luxuriant corner. If you 
have a soul for real old music, played without book, you must ask 
Miss Medlicott.” 

“I am sure she means mischief,” thought Kate, “but I'll dis- 
appoint her.” 

And, with due politeness, she begged the proposed favour of her 
guest, Sir Marcus enforcing the petition, and handing Miss Medli- 
cott, nothing loth, to the instrument. Cecilia Wilmot contrived to 
murmur her comments in Kate’s ear. 

“Only good old classical music—none of your fal-lal operas and 
dances—requires a really fine taste to be appreciated. Very like a 
musical box—just six tunes, and all equally without expression—there 
goes No. 1.” And as she spoke, Miss Medlicott, whose belief in her 
own excellence was quite equal to Miss Wilmot’s, began a well-known 
tune, arranged as tunes formerly were for the behoof of beginners— 
so many bars of melody, and so many of variations. Sir Marcus 
listened politely from his arm-chair ; and Kate, in defiance of Cecilia, 
begged for another piece, as soon as the first was finished, while Miss 
Wilmot turned to watch the bézique, and snatch Mrs. Bourne from 
the jaws of ruin. If her interposition did not quite turn defeat to 
victory, it at any rate made the battle worth winning; and Mrs. 
Archdale pleasantly observed that such an ally must be worth pre- 
serving at any cost : no wonder Mrs. Bourne made a point of securing 
her companionship. 

“Indeed, you are quite right, ma’am,” said Mrs, Bourne, con- 
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fidentially, as Cecilia moved away. ‘‘A very sweet girl—charming 
companion—likes a little gaiety—all girls do, you know—great re- 
sponsibility—hope to see her well married—iny husband most anxious 
about it—cares for her as if she belonged to him—more perhaps —” 

‘Just what I should have expected,” interposed Mrs. Archdale, 
with the air of one who pays a deserved tribute to virtue. 

‘So kind of you to say so! My husband is the best and dearest 
—but girls will be obstinate sometimes, and so can he be. And 
unless*he quite approves her choice—family, and good conduct, and 
all that, you know—he declares he’ll give her nothing. Can you 
blame him ?” 

“‘ Far from it, dear Mrs. Bourne. And should he approve ?” 

** Oh, the dear child, if she only pleases him in that, she may just 
have what she likes—he does nothing by halves. And what good 
will money do us when we are dead and gone, Mrs. Archdale? It 
won’t bring us to life again.” 

**T hope not, indeed,” was on the lady’s lips, but she only shook 
her head and sighed, glancing as she did so at Cecilia’s light figure, 
now bending over the back of Mr. Bourne’s chair. 

Yes,” she observed, as if thinking aloud, “she is very charming, 
and your friend, Miss Medlicott, has a delightful touch. It is many 
years since I heard anyone play that air.” 

‘“‘T was just thinking the same,” said Sir Marcus: and, to Cecilia’s 
amazement, his eyes were full of tears as he walked across the room 
to thank the performer. She had reminded him, he said, of some 
very happy hours of his life, on which he selcom ventured to trust his 
memory. ‘Aye, Kate,” he added, as his daughter looked en- 
quiringly in his face, ‘‘it was long before your time—never mind 
how long. If I lived to a hundred and ten I believe that tune 
would have power to move me. Hark! What was that?” 

* Kate!” said a voice at the door. 

Kate was there in a second; her father close behind her. And 
before Lewis had finished his hurried explanation, Sir Marcus was 
greeting Adela and her charge as if he had been expecting them all 
day. Even the mention of her name did not seem to be a surprise ; 
and when she attempted an apology for such an intrusion, he stopped 
her with a loving look that made her feel at home at once. “I 
knew the sound of your voice,” he said, ‘‘and at the moment I was 
thinking of your mother.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


MOTHER AND SON. 





*‘T DECLARE, papa, you know everybody under the sun. Who 7s 
this young lady whom you seem to have been almost expecting—and 
without giving me notice?” 
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The guests had been made cordially welcome to the use of Miss 
Combermere’s room, with its glowing fire and comforts: and having 
left them in the hands of her trusty maid, who had private orders to 
disregard all scruples, and take care they did not keep a wet thread 
about them, Kate had hastened to superintend the spreading of such 
a supper as should do credit to Westmoreland hospitality—never to 
be taken unprepared. Sir Marcus woke out of a reverie at his 
daughter’s words. 

He could not, or would not, tell her much just then: only that 
Adela Granard was the daughter of a very lovely woman he had for- 
merly known—aye, and admired. Everybody did admire her, and 
he was no wiser than the rest. The young lady had her mother’s 
voice, and, as far as he could judge, a good deal of her beauty. 

“Tt is to be hoped that Lewis is cooler in head and heart than I 
was at his age, or such an adventure would involve worse risks than 
cold or rheumatism,” laughed Sir Marcus, 

‘“‘T hope he is changing his wet things, notwithstanding.” 

** Never fear ; Stephens is looking after him: and he is going to find 
acorner for a lad who helped to bring up the ladies’ goods. It is not 
a night to turn a dog from the door : and the snow seems to be coming 
down thicker than‘ever.”  __ 

“‘ Well, father, we are not likely to be dull for want of visitors. I 
only hope we may be able to feed them all. It would be serious, 
indeed, if we had to put Miss Medlicott on half rations. She is to 
have one more refection before she goes to bed to-night, and another 
before she rises to-morrow morning.” 

“‘T hope Ernest Archdale is to have the same.” 

“Oh, he is in the other extreme—declines everything that is offered. 
I am afraid his mother worries him a little; she will keep watching 
and making signs to him, whatever he is about, and he looks some- 
times as if he could hardly bear it. 7 should not venture to offer him 
an extra cup of tea.” 

‘“T’ll see to him,” said Sir Marcus ; “he will know better than to be 
obstinate with me. Where do you put those young ladies, Kate ?” 

“Tn the pink room, next to mine.” 

‘Mind you call me up if anything is amiss. That child’s eyes tell 
their own tale. There is either mischief at work there already, or 
will be. They will have to take care,” 

“There will be mischief somewhere else, when Dandie finds out 
that they have got a lame spaniel. It must sleep in their room they 
say, or the child will be awake half the night.” 

‘Tf all the world had Dandie’s sense, one would know what to ex- 
pect. Explain a fact to him, and he will accept it, but it is another 
matter dealing with old Bourne. He is affronted already because we 
are attending to other people. You must go in and smoothe matters 
presently, Kate, for I am sure those young ladies will go straight to 
bed after their tea.” 
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Whether Kate would have succeeded in the smoothing process, 
had she set about it at once, we cannot say ; but by the time she was 
at leisure to think of Mr. Bourne and his temper, the temper had got 
the upper hand. Her entrance, prepared to give cheerful explana- 
tions and interesting particulars, was the signal for him to pull out 
his watch, rise from his chair, and remind his wife that they ought 
not to keep anybody from other visitors, especially those who came 
unexpectedly at such an hour. He was afraid their own presence 
must be most inconvenient—intolerable, in fact—and no one regretted 
it more than he did. No, he thanked Miss Combermere all the same, 
he did not wish for wine and water, or anything that would give the 
least trouble ; the servants and everybody had enough to do without 
that, and seemed likely to have, if young fellows were allowed to rush 
out at any hour of the night, and bring a crowd of people back with 
them. Young ladies? of course he knew that: it was not likely that 
so much trouble would have been taken for old ones. Old people 
were accustomed to be overlooked and put on one side, and he must 
again remind Mrs. Bourne that they had no right to keep anyone up. 

In short, the burden of his address was so decidedly like that of 
the waiter in Mrs. Gatty’s charming story, ‘‘ Much better go to Bed !” 
that his submissive wife had no choice but to do it. Her example 
dispersed the party—the curiosity of the other ladies being slightly 
damped by the intelligence that one of the new-comers was a child, in 
apparently delicate health, and another, a lame dog. 

‘One, two, three patients and a half,” whispered Cecilia, as she 
wished her hostess good night. ‘‘ Don’t make your La Garaye too 
pleasant, or some of them will be for staying too long !” 

With her father’s hint fresh in her mind, Miss Combermere had 
intended to keep on the watch; at any rate, for the first part of the 
night ; but the fatigues of the day overpowered all such resolves, 
and she was in the depth of a sound sleep when startled into 
wakefulness by some noise she could not account for. A few 
moments of listening convinced her that it came from the apartment 
of the strangers, and that something there was so decidedly amiss that 
sleep and warmth must be abandoned for the present. Fortu- 
nately, her fire was not yet quite extinguished ; and having hastily 
replenished it, and slipped on some of her clothes and a thick dress- 
ing-gown, she knocked cautiously at Miss Granard’s door. It was 
opened, after a short delay, and Adela welcomed her with gratitude. 
She had not yet undressed, saying she had had letters to write, and 
the poor child had just awakened in a fit of hysterical terror, without 
any apparent cause. At the sight of Kate, she had tried to hide her 
face and stifle her sobs ; but the next moment sat up in bed, gasping 
out that 4e was somewhere near—she was sure of it—he always said 
he should see her wherever she went, and he was looking at her-now, 
and meant to take her back again. And though Adela folded her 
in her arms, and assured her no one could, or should, lay a finger 
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upon her, the dream, if dream it was, that had taken hold of her 
brain, remained too firmly impressed for any soothing. There was 
something about her whole condition that was unlike anything either 
she or Kate had ever seen before; and it was an unutterable relief to 
both when Sir Marcus appeared on the scene, and took the case into 
his own hands. 

A few questions were all he put, and the answers only served 
to confirm his previous opinion. He sat down by the sobbing child, 
and by the magic, as it seemed, of his voice and touch, gradually 
calmed her nervous excitement. Emily’s eyes lost their wild stare, and 
several long drawn sighs expressed a sense of relief from oppression. 
He kept his hand on her pulse, and talked to her in a low, quiet 
tone of confident authority, which evidently had a great effect, as she 
made no resistance to anything he orderedor proposed. The 
agitation passed off, the heavy eyelids dropped, and she fell asleep 
again: but he did not leave her side till he felt certain there would 
not be a relapse on awaking. He then ordered Kate back to bed, 
and recommended Miss Granard to follow her example. They 
would talk the case over in the morning. Adela promised com- 
pliance, and at the same time she gave him the letter of Dr. Thad- 
deus, which would make things clearer than any explanation of hers. 

“You can understand now, Sir Marcus, why I was so anxious for 
your advice and help.” 

“T do, my dear; and I hope you understand that whatever a man 
can do to serve you, I will. Now get some rest, for you may do so 
in safety. She will sleep quietly, you will see, till morning.” 

When morning came, and Kate went down to make breakfast, she - 
could not help thinking of what had been said in joke the evening be- 
fore. The whole landscape was one sheet of white; and how heavy the 
fall had been was made evident by the vigorous efforts going on to clear 
a path on the terrace, under the supervision of Lewis. Supervision 
is a mild word, considering that he had worked harder than any 
one: but then work of this kind was play to him, and to the others 
it was very much the reverse. On seeing Kate at the window, 
he resigned his implement to a helper, and hurried in to make 
himself respectable for breakfast. 

‘‘ Famous work for circulating a fellow’s blood! I haven’t been so 
warm since July’s cricket match. If you ladies would only take a 
turn at the fun, you would leave off groaning at the cold’ weather.” 

“Who have you there at work besides our own people?” asked 
Kate, as she made the tea. ‘‘I thought I saw a new face ?” 

“You did, and rather a good-looking one. It is the lad wha 
helped to bring the luggage up last night, and got a shake down 
for his trouble, or he might have been buried in a drift. You 
never saw such a monkey for jumping and climbing. Someone was 
wanted to clear the stable roof, and while we were talking about it, 
he was up like a cat, and played such antics in the snow the people 
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were all in fits.) He has not the cut of a sailor, so I suppose he 
has been brought up on the tight rope.” 

**Do you know where he comes from ?” 

‘‘ He says he has been living in Germany, but his father is dead, 
and he wants a place in a gentleman’s stable. 1 wish I’d got a stable! 
I would take him directly.” 

“What? Without knowing more of him than that? Can anyone 
give him a character ? ” 

‘I believe not—but what does that matter? Half the characters 
people do give are worth nothing, or they wouldn’t be given so easily. 
How are your guests this morning? Have you heard r” 

“Yes, they are coming down almost immediately. What an 
adventure you had, Lewis! Miss Granard is exceedingly hand- 
some.” 

“I daresay she is, but I could hardly see last night. There is 
something a little queer about the young one, is there not?” 

“What makes you think so ?” 

“The Archdeacon hinted as much, from what she had been saying. 
Didn’t I tell you old Burleigh was in their carriage? Nothing would 
induce him to come on here ; he tramped off through the snow as if 
he had been the curé of Saar.” 

“IT am sure I am much obliged to him: if one more had come 
I must have sat up all night. He will call to day, no doubt.” 

“To tell you the truth, I expect he will. Ccnsidering the ladies 
were strangers, he seemed to take very great interest in them. I 
say, Kate: when a fellow has been at work before daylight his system 
requires generous living. At what o’clock do you breakfast ?” 

“We have been breakfasting, more or less, ever since we woke 
this morning. My first care was to order fires and food in all the 
bedrooms, as a chance of keeping the people alive. I am cherishing 
the hope that the weather may alarm some of them into an early flight.” 

“They must be quick about it then, for there is plenty more snow 
coming. I advise you to look after your larder and store closet: 
you may have to feed us all for a fortnight.” 

Kate shook her head emphatically. But as if to confirm these prog- 
nostications, the party had hardly begun to assemble when the snow 
came down with treble vigour, and Sir Marcus, to whom all appealed 
as an authority, gravely declined giving. any opinion as to when it 
would stop. All he could assure his guests was that they were well 
victualled for a siege, and armed at all points against the enemy; only 
he must remind the ladies that, under such circumstances, they would 
all be under martial law, and the authority of the governor and his 
lieutenant would be supreme. 

“The general good being the object, all individual gifts must be 
thrown into the common stock, you understand, for the benefit of the 
garrison,” he added. “Mrs. Archdale’s charming conversation— 
Mrs. Bourne’s practical wisdom—those touching melodies of yours, 
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Miss Medlicott—Miss Wilmot’s graces and accomplishments, too 
numerous for me to specify —” 

“Oh, Sir Marcus!” expostulated several voices, while Lewis 
pounded the table, with an emphatic ‘‘ Hear! hear!” 

‘“‘The valuable reinforcement of last evening,” continued the 
speaker, ‘‘ will not be exempt from the duty imposed on all. If Miss 
Granard’s continental experiences enlarge our ideas, her young friend’s 
skill as a bird and dog doctress give me lively hopes of consultation 
about a patient of my own—a very old and obstinate bullfinch, whose 
case has been too much for me.” 

His eyes met those of Emily as he spoke, and he was glad to see 
how they brightened up. She smiled in his face, and then in Adela’s ; 
and: Ernest Archdale, who had hardly noticed her before, observed 
the look and was struck by it. A good-natured enquiry after Coco 
iled to a narrative of experiences about pet dogs, which soon won her con- 
fidence, and she found voice to answer and to put questions in return. 
Miss Granard was drawn into the conversation, and it soon appeared 
that they had some mutual acquaintance, and had a great deal to say 
to each other about them. By the time the protracted breakfast was 
over they had become very friendly ; and Ernest showed no annoy- 
ance when Emily noticed his lameness, and innocently asked if it was 
‘from a battle.” He only said it was an accident, and if she could 
cure Sir Marcus’s bullfinch, he should propose her trying her hand on 
him ; and when Adela began a word of apology, assured her that he 
‘was touched instead of offended. 

‘She has a tender little heart, that cannot see pain without wish- 
‘Ing to relieve it, that is all; and the quality is not so common that we 
can afford to quarrel with it. What is the use of a whip in your 
hand if you may not hit any thing? and it requires a little science to 
handle some whips at all, so there is the additional charm of being 
cleverer than your neighbours. Among your numerous accomplish- 
ments, Miss Wilmot,” as, finding that young lady nearer to him than he 
had supposed, he turned to include her in the conversation, “ did 
you ever drive a four-in-hand ? ” 

She coloured furiously, and stammered something about a joke, 
which made him look at her in some surprise, and then quietly 
drop the subject. The strangers retired with Sir Marcus to his 
study; Ernest betook himself to the billiard-room, where there was 
an inviting bookcase and arm-chair, and was musing rather than read- 
ing when his mother came in, as she said, to see if he were not 
sitting without a fire. The little sigh which escaped him as he 
pointed to the crackling log in the grate, was his only mark of im- 
patience, but she detected it at once. 

“‘T am afraid I am very tiresome, my dear boy: but I suppose if 
you had only one thing in the world that you cared for, you would be 
a little anxious too.” 

‘“‘ Dear mother, it only grieves me that you should be so fretted on 
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my account. You cannot wish for my recovery more fervently than 
I do myself. I am a nuisance to everybody.” 

“Do you really mean that, Ernest? I think I could contradict 
you, if it were necessary.” 

He looked up with a quiet smile and shake of the head. She 
smiled in return, and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

‘Mothers are supposed to hear and see nothing until the proper 
time comes for asking their approval ; but they have a curious faculty 
of understanding what is neither said nor done. I am not going to 
scold you for discretion, but you will not tell me that Miss Wilmot is 
not a charming girl.” 

‘‘ Certainly not, mother; she is generally so considered.” 

‘* And with reason ? ” 

‘‘ With reason: I see what you mean. And allI can say is that I 
admire her as much asI ever did—only without the expectation or 
wish of being admired in return.” 

“Too modest: but the fault in these days is rare. Now, my judg- 
ment has arrived at an opposite conclusion, Ernest.” 

“ Too partial,” said he, smiling, with a slightly heightened colour. 
“Indeed, my dear mother, you are for once mistaken. ‘True, I had 
a dream, and it was sweet while it lasted, but she kindly awoke me: 
and, once fairly awakened, you know there is neither poppy nor 
mandragora that can medicine the vision back.” 

‘You dreamed of happiness, and never breathed it to me!” 

**T am very glad I did not, mother—as this was to be the end of 
such dreaming.” 

“* But must it be so? My dear son, I have had more experience of 
woman’s nature than you can possibly have ; it may be that she has 
only lately found out the truth—it is often so with us. We are up- 
braided with changing our minds, when all the while we did not know 
them. I have not met anyone, for some time, so desirable as a con- 
nection in many ways; and her fortune is not large enough, I am 
happy to say, for you to be accused of wooing /es beaux yeux de la 

cassette,” 

“TI always thought you would object to a small fortune, 
mother.” 

“‘ Not where there is so much besides that is winning and suitable,” 
said Mrs. Archdale, intrepidly, though her conscience pricked her sore 
at the untruth. 

“‘ And I know you dislike her friends. Or you must have altered 
your opinion very recently.” 

‘“‘ Never mind that : I was wrong, no doubt ; and they are excellent, 
worthy people, with only a few oddities and prejudices—and who is 
without such? Indeed, my dear, as you have named the subject, it 
is my sincere desire to see you make a friend of Mr. Bourne. His 
advice may be very useful, and a little attention from a young man to 
an elderly one is never out of place.” 
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“You are quite right, dear mother ; I will keep it in mind. But 
I candidly tell you he does not like being beaten at chess,” 

“Then don’t beat him—what does it matter? Take your revenge 
on the next good player you meet, and let the poor dear man be 
happy while he can. And, Ernest, my dear, take care what you are 
doing ; there may be dreamers like yourself, whom an unkind word 
from you may waken rudely, but whose dreams might become reality 
if you would think less of your offended pride and more of your 
honour.” 

‘* Honour, mother ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, my dear boy, honour. What other term can I use, if you 
have allowed yourself to go so far without considering what might be 
the result of your turning back ? ” 

She had the last word, for this appeal was not easily answered ; and 
while he was still silent she quietly took a volume from the book-case 
and withdrew, leaving him to thoughts which bid fair to neutralise all 
the easy cushions of Comber Court. 

He loved his mother dearly, and would have made any sacrifice 
for her comfort. There were few people in the world that he would 
admit equalled her in elegance of person or mental qualities; and 
yet—loving him with her whole heart as she did—she tortured him 
sometimes to a degree that he could hardly bear. Hate himself as 
he might for admitting such a thought, it would recur to him, after 
such a conversation as this, that there always seemed to be some 
hidden motive for everything that was to be done or left undone. 

That he could, at her bidding, call back the glamour which had 
been on his eyes when he first saw Cecilia Wilmot, but which her 
coquetry had so thoroughly dispelled, he felt to be impossible; but 
that was not his mother’s meaning. She meant him tolook upon the 
matter from the points of interest and prudence, drawing her own 
conclusions from the regard Mr. Bourne seemed to feel for his ward. 
And in this she was only acting as many others did, and quite in 
accordance with the views of society in France, where she had been 
brought up. He had often heard it said, in terms of admiration, 
that Mrs. Archdale had the manners of the best French circles—in 
her case, hereditary, as her mother was one of an old Royalist line— 
but it chafed him when he detected, or fancied he could detect, the 
traces of a finesse against which his uprightness revolted. 

She never took him into her confidence about her affairs, and was. 
so skilfula manager in presenting a smooth outside to the world, 
that though he knew she was sometimes émbarrassed, he believed there 
was nothing more serious in her circumstances than could be remedied 
by economy. 

If he had, hitherto, been a burden on her limited means, he was to 
repay her tenfold as he rose in his profession, and could offer her a 
home in which she would reign supreme. That dream of which he 
spoke had shown him a vision of love and sweetness that was to make 
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her life happier, while it formed the bliss of his own. But it had 
never entered his head that either the home or the bliss could be 
purchased by the dower of his bride; and the fact that his 
mother should have breathed the word /onour in connection with 
the subject, convinced him too painfully that she despaired now 
of his ever rising at all. All her hope in him now was to see 
him obtain a competence by a prudent marriage; and from that 
marriage, which had once seemed the summit of his earthly wishes, 
he shrank with an aversion that surprised himself. 

Had his mother any special motive for urging him? That was the 
point that was most difficult to decide; and he had been harassing his 
brain in revolving it much longer than was good for him, when 
Stephens broke on his reverie by bringing him his portion of the day’s 
mail bag, delayed several hours beyond its usual time by the state of 
the railway. Some of his letters, he found, had been following him 
about from place to place; and one, with the Paris postmark, had 
been several days on the road. An uneasy tremor seized him as he 
opened it. It was from Professor Dangerfield. 


‘* DEAR ARCHDALE,—I am sorry to be troublesome, but it will be 
a great convenience if you can settle our little matter, which, to tell 
you the truth, has stood over rather too long already. A hundred 
and fifty down, and the same*in three months, will do; but it is 
really too unbusiness-like to go on like this. If you would prefer my 
applying to headquarters, I shall take silence for consent. I hope 
you are recovering, and will soon be in the saddle again. 

** Yours sincerely, 
“Cosmo DANGERFIELD.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OU might have heard a pin drop in the room. They were 

listening to the footsteps outside the door, but the footsteps 

did not make the hush and the nameless horror that pervaded it: 

the words spoken by Dr. Knox had done that. Old Tamlyn stood 

a picture of dismay. For myself, sitting in the window-seat, my feet 

comfortably stretched out before me, and partially sheltered by the 
red curtains, I could only gaze at them both. 

Janet’s footsteps died away. She appeared to have been crossing 
the hall to the tearoom. And they began to talk again. 

“TI do not say that Lady Jenkins is being poisoned, absolutely, 
deliberately poisoned,” said Dr. Knox, in the hushed tone to which 
his voice had dropped; ‘‘I do not yet go quite so far as that. But 
I do think that she is, in some way, being tampered with.” 

“In what way?” gasped Tamlyn. 

** Drugged.” . 

The Doctor’s countenance wore a puzzled expression as he spoke; 
his eyes a far-away look, just as though he did not see his own theory 
clearly. Mr. Tamlyn’s face changed: the astonishment, the alarm, 
the dismay depicted on it gave place suddenly to relief. 

“Tt cannot be, Arnold. Rely upon it you are mistaken. Who 
would harm her?” 

*‘ Nobody that I know of; no suspicious person is about her to do 
it,” replied Dr. Knox. ‘And there lies the puzzle. I suppose she 
does not take anything herself? Opium, say?” 

‘** Good heavens, no,” warmly spoke old Tamlyn. ‘‘No woman 
living is less likely to do that than Lady Jenkins.” 

* Less likely than she was. But you know yourself how unaccount- 
ably she has changed.” 

‘She does not take opium or any other drug. I could stake my 
word upon it Arnold.” 

“Then it is being given to her—at least, I think so. If not, her 
state is to me inexplicable. Mind you, Mr. Tamlyn, not a breath of 
this must transpire beyond our two selves,” urged Dr. Knox, his tone 
and his gaze at his senior partner alike impressively earnest. “If 
anything is wrong, is being wilfully and covertly enacted, our only 
chance of tracing it home is to conceal our suspicion of it.” 

“*T beg your pardon, Dr. Knox,” I interrupted at this juncture, 
the notion, suddenly flashing into my mind, that he was unaware of 
my presence sending me hot all over ; ‘“‘did you know I was here?” 

They both turned to me, and Dr. Knox’s confused start was a 
sufficient answer. 

“You heard all I said, Johnny Ludlow,” spoke Dr. Knox. 
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‘© All. Iam very sorry.” 
‘‘Well, it cannot be helped now. You will not let it transpire ?” 
“That I certainly will not.” 

“We shall have to take you into our confidence—to include you 
in the plot,” said Arnold Knox with a smile. ‘I believe we might 
have a less trustworthy adherent.” 

‘You could not have one more true.” 

“ Right, Johnny,” added Mr. Tamlyn. “But I do hope Dr. Knox 
is mistaken, I think you must be, Arnold. What are your grounds 
for this new theory ?” 

*T don’t tell you that it is quite new,” replied Dr. Knox. “A 
faint idea of it has been floating in my mind for some little time. 
As to grounds, I have no more to go upon than you have had. 
Lady Jenkins is in a state that we do not understand; neither you 
nor I can fathom what is amiss with her: and I need not point out 
that such a condition of things is unsatisfactory to a medical man, 
and sets him thinking.” 

“‘T am sure I have not been able to tell what it is that ails her,” 
concurred old Tamlyn, ina helpless kind of tone. ‘‘She seems always 
to be in a lethargy, more or less; to possess no proper self-will; to 
have. parted, so to say, with all her interest in life.” 

‘Just so. And I cannot discover, and do not believe, that she is 
in any condition of health to cause this. J delieve that the evil ts 
being daily induced,” emphatically continued Dr. Knox. ‘And if 
she does not herself induce it, by taking improper things, they are 
being administered to her by others. You will not admit the first 
theory, Mr. Tamlyn?” 

“No, that I will not. Lady Jenkins no more takes pernicious 
drugs of her own accord than I take them.” 

“Then the other theory- must come up. It draws the point to a 
narrow compass, but to a more startling one.” 

‘Look here, Arnold. If I did admit the first theory, you’d be no 
nearer the light. Lady Jenkins could not obtain drugs, and be per- 
petually swallowing them, without detection. Madame St. Vincent 
would have found her out in a day.” 

“cc Yes.” 

*‘ And would have stopped it at once herself, or handed it over to 
me to be dealt with. She is truly anxious for Lady Jenkins, and 
spares 10 pains, no time, no trouble for her.” 

“IT believe that,” said Dr. Knox. ‘‘ Whatsoever is being done, 
Madame St. Vincent is kept in the dark—just as much as we are. 
Who else is about her ?” 

** Nobody much but her maid, that I know of,” replied old Tamlyn, 
after a pause of consideration. ‘‘ And I should think she was as free 
from suspicion as Madame herself. It seems a strange thing.” 

“It is. But I fear I am right. The question now will be how we 
are to set about solving the mystery.” 
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“She is not quite always in a lethargic state,” observed Tamlyn, 
his thoughts going off at a tangent. 

“She is so more or less,” dissented Dr. Knox. ‘“ Yesterday morn- 
ing I was there at eight o’clock; I went early purposely, and she 
was in a more stupidly lethargic state than I had before seen her. 
Which of course proves one thing.” 

‘What thing? I fail to catch your meaning, Arnold.” 

‘That she is being drugged in the night as well as the day.” 

“If she is drugged at all,” corrected Mr. Tamlyn, shaking his head. 
“But I do not give in to your fancy yet, Arnold. All this must 
edify you, Johnny !” 

Tamlyn spoke the words in a jesting sense, meaning of course that 
it had done nothing of the kind. He was wrong, if to edify means 
to interest. Hardly ever during my life had I been more excited. 

“It is a frightful shame if anybody is playing with Lady Jenkins,” 


I said to them. ‘She is as good-hearted an old lady as I ever 
saw. And why should they do it? Where’s the motive—the 
object ?” 


‘‘There lies one of the difficulties—the motive,” observed Dr. Knox. 
** I cannot see any, any end to be obtained by it. No living being 
that I know of can have an interest in wishing for Lady Jenkins’ 
death or illness,” 

‘“* How is her money left ?” 

**A pertinent question, Johnny. I do not expect anybody could 
answer it, save herself and Belford the lawyer. I suppose her re- 
latives, all the nephews and nieces, will inherit it: and they are not 
about her, you see, and cannot be dosing her. No; the motive is 
to me a complete mystery. Meanwhile, Johnny, keep your ears and 
eyes open when you are up there; there’s no telling what chance word 
or look may be dropped that might serve to give you 4 clue: and 
keep your mouth shut.” 

I laughed. 

“IfI could put aside my patients for a week, and invent some 
excusefor taking up my abode at Jenkins House, I know I should 
soon find out all there is to find,” went on Dr. Knox. 

* Arnold, why not take Madame St. Vincent into your confi- 
dence?” 

Dr. Knox turned quickly round at the words, to face his senior 
partner and hold up his finger warningly. “Things are not ripe 
for it. Let me get, or try to get, a little more inkling into matters 
than I have got at present as touching the domestic economy at 
Jenkins House. I may have to do as you say later: but women 
are but chattering magpies; marplots, often with the best intentions ; 
and Madame St. Vincent may be no exception.” 

‘Will you please come to tea?” interrupted Janet, opening the 
door. 

Miss Cattledon, in a sea-green silk gown that I’m sure I had seen 
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many times before, and the velvet on her thin throat, and a bow of 
lace on her head, shook hands with Mr. Tamlyn and Dr. Knox, and 
we sat down to tea. Little Arnold, standing by his mother in his 
plaid frock and white drawers (for the time to dress little children as 
men had not come in by many a year), had a piece of bread-and- 
butter given to him. While he was eating it the nurse appeared. 

‘* Are you ready, Master Arnold? It is quite bed-time.” 

“Yes, he is ready, Harriet; and he has been very good,” spoke 
Janet. And the little fellow went contentedly off without a word. 

Miss Cattledon, stirring her tea at the moment, put the spoon 
down to look at the nurse, staring at her as if she had never seen a 
nurse before. 

‘“* That’s not Lettice Lane,” she observed sententiously, as the door 
closed on Harriet. ‘‘ Where is Lettice Lane ?” 

‘‘ She has left, Aunt Jemima.” 

If a look could have withered Janet, Cattledon’s was severe 
enough to do it. But the displeasure was meant for Lettice, not 
for Janet. 

*‘What business had she to leave? Did she misbehave her- 
self?” 

‘*She stayed with me only two months,” said Janet.. “ And she 
left because she still continued poorly, and the two children were 
rather too much for her. The baby was cutting her teeth, which 
disturbed Lettice at night; and I and Arnold both thought we 
ought to have some one stronger.” 

“Did you give her warning?” asked Cattledon, who was look- 
ing her very grimmest at the absent Lettice; ‘‘ or did she give it 
your” 

Janet laughed pleasantly. ‘I think it was a kind of mutual 
warning, Aunt Jemima. Lettice acknowledged to me that she was 
hardly equal to the care of the children ; and I told her I thought 
she was not. We got her another place.” 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” commented Cattledon. 
“‘ Lettice Lane changes her places too often.” 

‘She stayed a good while with Miss Deveen, Aunt Jemima. 
And she likes her present place. She gets very good wages, better 
than she had with me, and helps to keep her mother.” 

‘What may her duties be? Is she housemaid again ?” 

‘She is lady’s maid to Lady Jenkins, an old lady who lives up 
the London Read. Lettice has got much stronger since she went 
there. Why, what do you think, Aunt Jemima ?” added Janet, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Lettice has actually been to Paris. Lady Jenkins went there 
just after engaging Lettice, and took her.” 

Miss Cattledon tossed her head. ‘‘ Much good that would do 
Lettice Lane! Only fill her up with worse conceits than ever. I 
wonder she is not yet off to Australia! She used always to be talk- 
ing of it.” 
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** You don’t appear to like Lettice Lane, ma’am,” smiled old 
Tamlyn. : 

‘No I do of, sir. Lettice Lane first became known to me 
under unfavourable circumstances, and I have not liked her since.” 

‘‘Indeed! What were they?” 

‘© Some of Miss Deveen’s jewels disappeared—were stolen ; and 
Lettice Lane was suspected. It turned out later that she was not 
guilty ; but I could not get over my dislike to her. We cannot help 
our likes and dislikes, which often come to us without rhyme or 
reason,” acknowledged Miss Cattledon, “and I admit that I am 
perhaps too persistent in mine.” 

Not a soul present, myself excepted, had ever heard about the loss 
of the emeralds: and somehow I felt sorry that Cattledon had 
spoken of it. Not that she did it in ill-nature—I give her that due. 
Questions were poured out, and she had to give the history. 

The story interested them all, Dr. Knox especially. Just as 
Cattledon had put down her spoon to stare at Harriet, so he, ab- 
sorbed in the recital, forgot his plate and cup, to stare at Miss 
Cattledon. 

‘** And who did take them?” he asked. 

But Cattledon could not enlighten him, for Miss Deveen had 
not betrayed Sophie Chalk, even to her. 

**T don’t know who it was,” tartly confessed Cattledon, the point 
being a sore one with her. ‘Miss Deveen promised, I believe, to 
screen the thief; and did so.” 

‘* Perhaps it was really Lettice Lane ?” 

**T believe not. I am sure not. It was a lady: Miss Deveen 
told me that much. No; of that disgraceful act Lettice Lane was 
innocent: but I should never be surprised to hear of her falling 
into trouble. She is capable of it.” 

*‘ Of poisoning somebody, perhaps?” spoke Dr. Knox. 

“Yes,” acquiesced Cattledon grimly. 

How prejudiced she was against Lettice Lane! But she had 
given this last answer only in the same jesting spirit in which it 
appeared to have been put, not really meaning it. 

“To be wrongly suspected, as poor Lettice Lane was, ought to 
make people all the more considerate to her,” remarked Janet, her 
thoughts no doubt reverting to the time when she herse!f was falsely 
suspected—and accused. 

“True, my dear,” answered old Tamlyn. ‘Poor Lettice must 
have had her troubles.” 

‘¢ And she has had her faults,” retorted Cattledon. 

But this story had made an impression on Dr. Knox that Cattledon 
never suspected, never intended. He took up the notion that Lettice 
Lane was guilty. Going into Mr. Tamlyn’s sitting-room for ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit ” when tea was over, I found his hand on my shoulder. 
He had silently followed me. 
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“Johnny Ludlow,” he said, looking down into my eyes in the dim 
room, which was only lighted by the dim fire, ‘I don’t like this that 
I have heard of Lettice Lane.” ; 

And the next to come in was Tamlyn. Closing the door, he 
walked up to the hearth-rug where we stood, and stirred the fire into 
a blaze. 

“T am telling Johnny Ludlow that this story of Miss Deveen’s 
emeralds has made an unfavourable impression on me,” quoth Dr. 
Knox to him. “It does not appear to me to be at all clear that 
Lettice Lane did not take them; and that Miss Deveen, in her 
benevolence, screened her from the consequences.” 

“But, indeed,” I was beginning, when Dr. Knox stopped 
me. 
“A moment, Johnny. I was about to add that a woman who is 
capable of one crime can sometimes be capable of another; and I 
should not be surprised if it is Lettice Lane who is tampering with 
Lady Jenkins.” 

“But indeed,” I repeated, ‘ Lettice Lane did ot take the jewels, 
She knew nothing about it. She was perfectly innocent.” 

‘“‘ You cannot answer for it, Johnny.” 

“Ves, Ican; and do. I know who did take them.” 

“ You know, Johnny Ludlow ?” cried old Tamlyn, while Dr. Knox 
looked at me in silence. 

“‘T helped Miss Deveen to find it out. At least, she had me with 
her during the progress of the discovery. It was a lady who took 
the jewels—as Miss Cattledon told you. She fainted away when 
it was brought home to her, and fell on my shoulder.” 

I believe they hardly knew whether to give me credit, ornot. Of 
course it did sound strange that I, young Johnny Ludlow, should 
have been entrusted by Miss Deveen with a secret she would not 
disclose even to her many years’ companion and friend, Jemima 
Cattledon. 

‘Who was it then, Johnny?” began Mr. Tamlyn. 

*‘ T should not like to tell, sir. Ido not think it would be right to 
tell, For the young lady’s own sake Miss Deveen hushed the matter 
up, hoping it would be a warning to her in future. And I daresay it 
has been.” 

“Young, was she? ” 

‘Ves, She has married since then. I could not, in honour, tell 
you her name.” 

‘Well, I suppose we must believe you, Johnny,” said Dr. Knox, 
making the admission unwillingly. ‘‘ Lettice Lane did get fingering 
the jewels, it appears : you admit that.” 

“But she did nottakethem. It was—another.” And, cautiously 
choosing my words, so as not to say anything that could direct sus- 
picion to Sophie Chalk—whose name most likely they had never 
heard in their lives—I gave them an outline of the way in which 
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Miss Deveen had traced the matter out. The blaze lighted up Mr. 
Tamlyn’s grey face as I told it. 

.“ You perceive that it could not have been Lettice Lane, Dr. 
Knox,” I said, in conclusion. ‘I am sorry Miss Cattledon should 
have spoken against her.” 

“Ves, I perceive Lettice could not have been guilty of stealing 
the jewels,” answered Dr.~ Knox. ‘‘ Nevertheless, a somewhat un- 
favourable impression of the girl has been made upon me, and I shall 
look a little afterher. Why does she want to emigrate to Australia?” 

** Only because two of her brothers are there. I daresay it is all 
idle talk—that she will never go.” 

They said no more to me. I took up my book and quitted the 
room, leaving them to talk it out between themselves, 


if. 


Mr. TAMLYN might be skilful in medicine; he certainly was not in 
diplomacy. Dr. Knox had particularly impressed upon him the 
desirability of keeping their suspicion a secret for the present, even 
from Madame St. Vincent ; yet the first use old Tamlyn made of 
his liberty was to disclose it to her. 

Tossed here, tossed there, in the conflict of doubts and opinions 
that kept arising in his mind, Mr. Tamlyn, from the night I have 
just told you of, was more uneasy than a fish out of water, his opinion 
perpetually vacillating. ‘You must be mistaken, Arnold; I feel sure 
there’s nothing wrong going on,” he would say to his junior partner 
one minute; and, the next, decide that it was going on, and that 
its perpetrator must be Lettice Lane. 

The uneasiness took him out earlier than he would otherwise have 
gone. A slight access of fever attacked him the day after the subject 
had been broached—which fever he had no doubt worried himself 
into. Inthe ordinary course of things he would have stayed at home 
for a week after that: but he now went out on the third day. 

*T will walk,” he decided, looking up at the sunshine ; “it will do 
me good. What lovely weather we are having.” 

Betaking himself through the streets to the London Road, he 
reached Jenkins House. The door of it stood open; and the doctor, 
almost as much at home in the house as Lady Jenkins herself, walked 
in without knocking. 

The dining-room, where they mostly sat in the morning, was 
empty ; the drawing-room was empty ; and Mr. Tamlyn went on to a 
third room, that opened to the garden at the back with glass doors. 

‘Anybody here? or is the house gone a maying?” cried the 
surgeon as he entered and came suddenly upon a group of three 
people, all upon their knees before a pile of old music—Mme. St. 
Vincent, Mina Knox, and Captain Collinson. Two of them got up, 
laughing. Mina remained where she was. 
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‘‘We are searching for a manuscript song that is missing,” explained 
Madame, as she gave her hand to the doctor. ‘ Mina feels sure she 
left it here; but I do not remember to have seen it.” 

‘¢ Tt was not mine,” added Mina, looking round at the doctor in 
her pretty, gentle way. ‘‘ Caroline Parker lent it to me, and she has 
sent for it twice.” 

‘“‘T hope you'll find it, my dear.” 

**T must have left it here,” continued Mina, as she rapidly turned 
over the sheets, ‘‘I was singing it yesterday afternoon, you remem- 
ber,” she added, glancing up atthecaptain. ‘It was while you were 
up stairs with Lady Jenkins, Madame St. Vincent.” 

She came to the end of the pile of music, but could not find the 
song. Putting it in a stack on a side table, Mina said a general 
good-bye, escaped by the glass doors, and ran home by the little gate 
that divided the two gardens, 

Captain Collinson left next. Perhaps he and Mina had both a 
sense of being de trop when the doctor was there. Waiting to exchange 
a few words with Mr. Tamlyn, and bidding Mme. St. Vincent an adieu 
that had more of formality in it than friendship, the captain bowed 
himself out, taking his tasselled cane with him, Madame ringing for 
one of the men-servants to attend him to the hall door. Tasselled 
canes were the mode then. 

“They do not make a practice of meeting here, do they?” began. 
old Tamlyn, when the captain was beyond hearing. 

“Who? What?” asked Mme. St. Vincent. 

‘“ The captain and little Mina Knox.” 

For a minute or two it appeared that Madame could not catch 
his meaning. She looked at him in perplexity. 

‘“‘T fail to understand you, dear Mr. Tamlyn.” 

“ The captain is a very attractive man, no doubt; a good match, 
I daresay, and all that: but still we should not like poor little Mina 
to be whisked off to India by him. I asked if they often met 
here.” 

‘‘Whisked off to India?” repeated Madame, in astonishment. 
“Tittle Mina? By him? In what capacity ?” 

* As his wife.” 

‘“‘ But—dear me !—what can have put you upon such a notion, 
my good sir? Mina is a mere child.” 

“Old enough to get foolish notions into her head,” quoth the 
doctor quaintly ; ‘‘ especially if they are put into it by a bewhiskered 
grenadier, such as he. I hope he is not doing it! I hope you do 
not give them opportunities of meeting here !” 

Madame seemed quite taken aback at the implication. Her voice 
had a sound of tears in it. 

“Do you suppose I could be capable of such a thing, sir? I 
did think you had a better opinion of me. Such a child as Mina! 
We were both on our knees, looking for the song, when Captain 
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Collinson came in ; and he must needs go down on his great stupid 
knees too. He but called to enquire after Lady Jenkins.” 

“‘ Very thoughtful of him, of course. He is often up here, I fancy ; 
at the next house, if not at this,” 

‘Certainly not often at this. He calls on Lady Jenkins occa- 
sionally, and she likes it. don’t encourage him. He may be a 
brave soldier, and a man of wealth and of family, and everything else 
that’s desirable ; but he is no especial favourite of mine.” 

“Well, Sam Jenkins has a notion that he would like to get 
making love to Mina. Sam was laughing about it in the surgery last 
night with Johnny Ludlow, and I happened to overhear him. Sam 
thinks they meet here, as well as next door: and you heard Mina 
say she was singing to him here yesterday afternoon. Stay, my dear 
lady, don’t be put out. Iam sure you have thought it no harm 
have been innocent of all suspicion of it. Mistaken, you tell me? 
Well, it may be Iam. Mina is but a child, as you observe, and— 
and perhaps Sam was only jesting. How is our patient to-day ?” 

“Pretty well. Just a little drowsy.” 

‘In bed, or up?” 

** Oh, up.” 

** Will you tell her I am here?” 

Madame St. Vincent, her plumage somewhat ruffled, betook her- 
self to the floor above, Mr. Tamlyn following. Lady Jenkins, in a 
loose gown of blue. quilted silk and cap with yellow roses in it, sat at 


the window, nodding. 
“‘ Well,” said he, sitting down by her and taking her hand, “and 


‘how do you feel to-day ?” 
She opened her eyes and smiled at him. Better, she thought 
oh yes, certainly better. 
‘¢-You are sleepy.” 

‘Rather so. Getting up tired me.” 

“* Are you not going for a drive to-day ? It would do you good.” 

*‘T don’t know. Ask Patty. Patty, are we going out to-day ?” 

The utter helplessness of mind and body which appeared to be 
upon her as she thus appealed to another, Mr. Tamlyn had rarely 
seen equalled. Even while listening to Mme. St. Vincent’s answer 
—that they would go if she felt strong enough—her heavy eyelids 
closed again. Ina minute or two she was in a sound sleep. Tamlyn 
threw caution and Dr. Knox’s injunction to the winds, and spoke on 
the moment’s impulse to Mme. St. Vincent. 

‘“‘You see,” he observed, pointing to the sleeping face. 

‘‘ She is only dozing off again.” 

“Only! My dear, good lady, this perpetual, stupid, lethargic 
sleepiness is not natural. You are young, perhaps inexperienced, or 
you would know it to be not so.” 

“I scarcely think it altogether unnatural,” softly dissented Madame, 
with deprecation. ‘She has really been very poorly.” 
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«¢ But not to induce this helplessness.” 

‘‘ She is seventy years of age, remember.” 

‘¢] know that. But people far older than that are not as she is 
without some cause: either of natural illness, or—or—something 
else. Step here a minute, my dear.” 

Old Tamlyn walked rapidly to the other window, and stood there 
talking in a low tone, his eyes fixed on Mme. St. Vincent, his hand, 
in his eagerness, touching her shoulder. 

“ Knox thinks, and has imparted his opinion to me—ay, and his 
doubts also—that something is being given to her.” 

‘“‘ That something is being given to her !” echoed Mme. St. Vincent, 
her face flushing with surprise. ‘Given to her in what way?” 

‘¢Or else that she is herself taking it. But I, who have known 
her longer than Knox has, feel certain that she is not one to do any- 
thing of the kind. Besides, you would have found it out long ago.” 

‘‘T protest I do not understand you,” spoke Madame, earnestly. 
“*What is it that she cou/d take? She has taken the medicine 
that comes from your surgery. She has taken nothing else.” 

‘“‘ Knox thinks she is being drugged.” 

“Drugged! Lady Jenkins drugged? How drugged? What 
with? What for? Who would drug her?” 

“ There it is; who would do it. I confess I think the symptoms 
point to it. But I don’t see how it could be accomplished and 
you not detect it, ‘considering that you are so much with her.” 

‘Why, I hardly ever leave her, day or night,” cried Madame. 
“My bedroom, as you know, is next to hers, and I sleep with the 
intervening door open. There is no more chance, sir, that she 
could be drugged than that I could be.” 

“When Knox first spoke of it to me I was pretty nearly scared 
out of my senses,” went on Tamlyn. “For I caught up a worse 
notion than he meant to convey—that she was being systematically 
poisoned.” 

A dark, vivid, resentful crimson dyed Madame’s face. 
‘‘ Poisoned!” she repeated, in angry indignation. ‘ How dare Dr. 
Knox suggest such a thing?” 

“‘ My dear, he did not suggest it against you. He and I both 
look upon you as her best safeguard. It is your being with her 
that gives us some sort of security: and it is your watchfulness we 
shall have to look to for detection.” 

*‘ Poisoned !” reiterated Madame, unable to get over the ugly word. 
“T think Dr. Knox ought to be made to answer for so wicked a 
suspicion.” 

‘Knox did not mean to-go so far as that: it was my misappre- 
hension. But he feels perfectly convinced that she is being tampered 
with. In short, drugged.” 

‘It is not possible,” reasoned Madame. “It could not be done 
without my knowledge. Indeed, sir, you may dismiss all idea of the 
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kind from your mind ; you and Dr. Knox also. I do assure you that 
such a thing would be simply impracticable.” 

Mr. Tamlyn shook his head. ‘ One, who sets to work to commit 
a crime by degrees, usually possesses a large share of innate cunning 
—more than enough to deceive lookers-on. I can ynderstand how 
thoroughly repulsive this idea is to you, my good lady ; that your mind 
shrinks from admitting it; but I wish you would, just for argument’s 
sake, allow its possibility.” 

But Madame was harder than adamant. Old Tamlyn saw what 
it was—that she took this accusation to be a reflection on her 
care. 

‘Who is there, amidst us all, that would attempt to injure Lady 
Jenkins?” she asked. ‘‘ The household consists only of myself and 
the servants. Zhey would not seek to harm their mistress.” 

“Not sosure; not so sure. It is amidst those servants that we 
must look for the culprit. Dr. Knox thinks so, and so do I.” 

Madame’s face of astonishment was too genuine to be doubted. 
She feebly lifted her hands in disbelief. To suspect the servants 
seemed, to her, as ridiculous as the suspicion itself. 

“Her maid, Lettice, and the housemaid, Sarah, are the only two 
servants who approach her when she is ill, sir: Sarah but very little. 
Both of them are kind-hearted young women.” 

Mr. Tamlyn coughed. Whether he would have gone on to impar 
his doubt of Lettice cannot be known. During the slight silence 
Lettice herself entered the room with her mistress’s medicine. A quick 
dark-eyed young woman, in a light print gown. 

The stir aroused Lady Jenkins. Madame St. Vincent measured 
out the physic, and was handing it to the patient, when Mr. Tamlyn 
seized upon the wine glass. 

“It’s all right,” he observed, after smelling and tasting, speaking 
apparently to himself: and Lady Jenkins drank it up.. 

“That is the young woman you must especially watch,” whispered 
Mr. Tamlyn, as Lettice retired with her waiter. 

“‘ What ! Lettice ?” exclaimed Madame, opening her eyes. 

‘Ves ; I should advise you to doso. She is the only one who is much 
about her mistress,” he added, as if he would account for the advice. 
“© Watch her.” 

Leaving Madame to digest the mandate and to get over her sur- 
prise, he sat down by Lady Jenkins again and began talking of this 
and that: the fineness of the weather, the gossip passing in the town. 

‘What do you take ?” he asked abruptly. 

“Take?” she repeated. ‘ What is it that I take, Patty?” appeal- 
ing to her companion. 

“‘Nay, but I want you to tell me yourself,” hastily interposed the 
doctor. ‘* Don’t trouble Madame.” 

‘But I don’t know that I can recollect.” 

‘Oh yes, you can. The effort to do so will do you good—wake 
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you out of this stupid sleepiness. Take yesterday: what did you have 
for your breakfast ?” 

“Yesterday? Well, I think they brought me a poached egg.” 

“ And a very nice thing, too. What did you drink with it?” 

“Tea, I always take tea.” 

“Who makes it ?” 

“TI do,” said Madame, turning her head to Mr. Tamlyn with a 
meaning smile. ‘I take my own tea from the same tea-pot.” 

‘Good. What did you take after that, Lady Jenkins?” 

**T daresay I had some beef-tea at eleven. Did I, Patty? I gene. 
rally do have it.” 

“Yes, dear Lady Jenkins; and delicious beef-tea it is, and it 
does you good. I should like Mr. Tamlyn to take a cup of it.” 

‘TI don’t mind if I do.” 

Perhaps the answer was unexpected : but Madame St. Vincent rang 
the bell and ordered up a cup of the beef-tea. The beef-tea proved 
to be “‘all right,” as he had observed by the medicine. Meanwhile 
he had continued his questions to his patient. 

She had eaten some chicken for dinner, and a bit of sweetbread 
for supper. There had been interludes of refreshment : an egg beaten 
up with milk, a cup of tea and bread-and-butter, and such like. 

**You don’t starve her,” laughed Mr. Tamlyn. 

‘No, indeed,” warmly replied- Madame. ‘I do what I can to 
nourish her.” 

‘* What do you take to drink ?” continued the doctor. 

“Nothing to speak of,” interposed Madame. ‘A drop of cold 
brandy and water with her dinner.” 

** Patty thinks it is better for me than wine,” put in Lady Jenkins. 

**T don’t know but it is. You don’t take too much of it ?” 

Lady Jenkins paused. ‘‘ Patty knows. Do I take too much, Patty?” 

Patty was smiling, amused at the very idea. ‘I measure one table- 
spoonful of brandy into a tumbler and put three table-spoonfuls of 
water to it. If you think that is too much brandy, Mr. Tamlyn, I 
will put less.” 

‘Oh, nonsense,” said old Tamlyn. “It’s hardly enough.” 

‘‘ She has the same with her supper,” concluded Madame. 

Well, old Tamlyn could make nothing of his suspicions. And he 
came home from Jenkins House and told Knox he thought they must 
both be mistaken. 

‘Why did you speak of it to her?” asked Dr. Knox. ‘Weagreed 
to be silent for a short while.” 

“‘T don’t see why she should not be told, Arnold. She is straight- 
forward as the day—and Lettice Lane seems so too. I tasted the 
beef-tea they give her—took a cup of it, in fact—and I tasted the 
physic. Madame says it is impossible that anything is being given to 
her; and upon my word I think so too.” 

** All the same, I wish you had not spoken.” 
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III, 


THE soirée to-night was at Rose Villa; and Mrs. Knox, attired in 
a striped gauze dress and the jangling ornaments she favoured, stood 
to receive her guests. Beads on her thin brown neck, beads on her 
sharp brown wrists, beads in her ears, and beads dropping from her 
waist. She looked all beads. They were drab beads to-night, each 
resting in a little cup of gold. Janet and Miss Cattledon went up 
in the broughzia, the latter more stiffly ungracious than usual, for 
she still resented Mrs. Knox’s former behaviour to Janet. 

‘“* Where can the people from next door be ?” wondered Mrs. Knox, 
as the time went on and Lady Jenkins did not appear. 

For Lady Jenkins went abroad again. In a day or two after 
Mr. Tamlyn’s interview with her, Lefford had the pleasure of seeing 
her red-wheeled carriage whirling about the streets, herself and her 
companion inside it. Old Tamlyn said she was getting strong. Dr. 
Knox said nothing ; but he kept his eyes open. 

‘*T hope she is not taken ill again! I hope she is not too drowsy 
tocome!” reiterated Mrs. Knox. ‘Sometimes Madame can’t rouse 
her up from those sleepy fits, do what she will.” 

Lady Jenkins was the great card of the soirée, and Mrs. Knox grew 
cross. Captain Collinson had not come, either. She drew me aside. 

‘Johnny Ludlow, I wish you would step into the next door and 
see whether anything has happened. Do you mind it? So strange 
that Madame St. Vincent does not send, or come.” 

I did not mind it at all. I rather liked the expedition, and passed 
out of the noisy and crowded room to the lovely, warm night air. 
The sky was clear ; the moon radiant. 

I was no longer on ceremony at Jenkins House, having been up 
to it pretty often with Dan or Sam, and on my own score. Lady 
Jenkins had been pleased to take a fancy to me, had graciously in- 
vited me to some drives in her red-wheeled carriage, she dozing at 
my side pretty nearly all the time. I could not help being struck 
with the utter abnegation of will she displayed. It was next door to 
imbecility. ‘‘ Patty, Johnny Ludlow would like to go that way I 
think to-day: may we?” ‘Must we turn back already, Patty ?—it 
has been such a short drive.” Thus she deferred to Mme. St. Vincent 
in all things, small and great: if she had a will or choice of her own, 
it seemed that she never thought of exercising it. Day after day she 
would say the drives were short: and very short indeed they were 
made when I was there. “I am so afraid of fatigue for her,” 
Madame would whisper to me anxiously. ‘But you take a much 
longer drive,” I answered one day, “when she and you are alone. 
What difference does my being in the carriage make ?—are you afraid 
of fatigue for the horses as well?” At which suggestion Madame: 
burst out laughing. ‘ When I am alone with her I take care not to 
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talk,” she explained ; ‘‘ but when three of us are here there’s sure to 
be talking going on, and it cannot fail to weary her.” Ofcourse that 
was Madame’s opinion: but my impression was that, let us talk as 
much as we would, in a high key or a low one, that poor nodding 
woman ‘neither heard nor heeded it. 

Therefore, being quite at home now at Jenkins House, I ran in 
the nearest way to do Mrs. Knox’s behest. That was through the 
two back gardens, by the intervening little gate; knocked at the glass 
doors of what was called the garden room, in which shone a light 
behind the curtains, and wentin. Sitting near each other, conversing 
with an eager look on their faces, and both got up for Mrs. Knox’s 
soirée, were Captain Collinson and Madame St. Vincent. 

“Mr. Ludlow!” she exclaimed. ‘ How you startled me!” 

“I beg your pardon for entering so abruptly. Mrs. Knox 
asked me to run in and see whether anything was the matter, and 
I came the shortest way. She has been expecting you for some 
time.” 

“Nothing is the matter,” shortly replied Madame, who seemed 
more put out than the occasion called for. ‘‘ Lady Jenkins is not 
ready ; that is all. She may be half an hour yet.” 

“‘T won’t wait longer then,” said Captain Collinson, catching up 
his flathat. ‘I do trust she has not taken another chill. Au revoir, 
Madame.” 

With a nod to me, he made his exit by the way I had entered. 
The same peculiarity struck me now that I had observed before : 
whenever I went into a place, be it Jenkins House or Rose Villa, 
the gallant captain immediately quitted it. 

“Do I frighten Captain Collinson away?” I said to Madame, on 
the spur of the moment. 

“ You frighten him! Why should you ?” 

“‘T don’t know why. If he happens to be here when I come in, 
he gets up and goes away. Did you never notice it? It is the same 
at Mrs. Knox’s. It was the same once at Mrs, Hampshire’s.” 

Madame laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps he is shy,” said she, jestingly. 

‘A man who has travelled to India and back must have rubbed 
his shyness off, one would think. I wish I knew where I had met 
him before !—if I have met him. Every now and again his face 
seems to strike on a chord of my memory.” 

‘‘Tt is a handsome face,” remarked Madame. 

“Pretty well. As much as can be seen of it for hair. He has 
enough hair for a Russian bear or a wild Indian.” 

“ Have wild Indians a superabundance of hair ?” asked she gravely. 

I laughed. ‘Seriously speaking though, Mme. St. Vincent, I 
think I must have met him somewhere.” 

“Seriously speaking, I don’t think that can be,” she answered ; 
and her jesting tone had become aserious one. ‘I believe he has 
passed nearly all his life in India.” 
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‘Just as you have passed yours in the South of France. And yet 
there is something in your face also so familiar to me.” 

“‘T should say you must be just a little fanciful on the subject of 
likenesses. Some people are.” 

“JT do not think so. If I amI did not know it. I——” 

The inner door opened and Lady Jenkins appeared, becloaked 
and beshawled, with a great green hood over her head, and leaning 
on Lettice Lane. Madame got up and threw on a mantle. 

“Dear Lady Jenkins, I was just coming to see for you. Captain 
Collinson called in to give you his arm, but he did not wait. And 
here’s Mr. Johnny Ludlow, sent in by Mrs. Knox to see whether we 
are all dead.” 

** Ay,” said Lady Jenkins, nodding to me as she sat down on the 
sofa: ‘but I’d like a drop of tea before we start.” 

** A drop of tea?” 

“* Ay; I’m thirsty. Let me have it, Patty.” 

She spoke the last words in an imploring tone, as if Patty were her 
mistress. Madame threw off her own mantle, untied the green hood, 

:and sent Lettice to make a cup of tea. 

“You had better go back and tell Mrs. Knox we are coming, 
though I’m sure I don’t know when it will be,” she said aside to me. 

I had passed through the garden gate, when my eye fell upon 
Master Dick Knox. He was standing on the grass in the moonlight, 
near the clump of laurels, silently contorting his small form into cranks 
and angles, after the gleeful manner of Punch in the show when he 
has been giving his wife a beating. Knowing that agreeable youth 
could not keep himself out of mischief if he tried, I made up to him, 

‘“‘ Hush—sh—sh !” breathed he, stopping the question on my lips. 

‘¢ What’s the sport, Dicky ? ” 

‘“‘She’s with him there, beyond the laurels; they are walking 
round,” he whispered. “Oh my! such fun! I have been peeping 
at’em. He has got his arm round her waist.” 

Sure enough, at that moment they came into view—Mina and 
Captain Collinson. Dicky drew back into the shade and so did I. 

And I, to my very great astonishment, trod upon somebody else’s 
feet, who made, so to say, one of the laurels. 

“It’s only I,” breathed Sam Jenkins. ‘I’m on the watch as well 
as Dicky. It looks like a case of two loviers, does it not ?” 

The “loviers” were parting. Captain Collinson held her hand 
between both his to give her his final whisper. Then Mina tripped 
lightly over the grass and stole in at the glass doors, while the 
Captain stalked round to the front entrance and boldly rang, making 
believe he had but then artived. 

‘Oh my, my /” repeated the enraptured Dicky, ‘‘ won’t I have 
the pull of her now! She’d better tell tales of me again !” 

‘Ts it a case, think you?” asked Sam of me, as we slowly fol- 
lowed in the wake of Mina. 
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‘¢ Tt looks like it,” I answered. 

Janet was singing one of her charming songs: “ Blow, blow, thou 
wintry wind :” just as she used to sing it in that house in the years 
gone by. Her voice had not lost its sweetness. Mina stood near 
the piano now, a thoughtful look upon her flushed face. 

‘‘ Where did you and Dicky go just now, Sam?” 

Sam turned short round at the query. Charlotte Knox, as she 
put it, had suspicion in her tone. 

“‘ Where did I and Dicky go?” repeated Sam, rather taken aback. 
‘‘I—I only stepped out for a stroll in the moonlight. I don’t 
know anything about Dicky.” 

“‘T saw Dicky run out first, and you went next,” persisted Char- 
lotte, who was just as keen as steel. ‘‘ Dick, what was there to see? 
I will give you two helpings of trifle at supper if you tell me.” 

For two helpings of trifle Dick would have sold his birthright. 
“Such fun!” he cried, beginning to jump. “She was out there 
with the captain, Lotty:.he came to the window and beckoned to 
her. I dodged them round and round the laurels, and I’m pretty 
nigh sure he kissed her.” 

“Who was?—who did?” But the indignant glow on Lotty’s 
face proved that she scarcely needed to put the question. 

‘That nasty Mina. She took and told that it was me that eat up 
the big bowl of raspberry cream in the larder to-day; and mother 
went and believed her !” 

Charlotte Knox, her brow knit, her head held aloft, walked away 
after giving us all a searching look apiece. ‘I saw Collinson call 
her out, and I thought I might as well see what he was after,” Sam 
whispered to me. ‘I did notsee Dicky. I wonder whether I ought 
to tell Dr. Knox? What do you think, Johnny Ludlow? She is so 
young, and somehow I don’t trust him. Dan doesn’t, either.” 

** Dan told me so.” 

** Dan fancies he is after her money. It would be a temptation to 
some people,—seven thousand pounds. Yet he seems to have 
plenty of his own.” 

“‘If he did marry her he could not touch the money for three or 
four years to come.” 

**Oh couldn’t he, though,” answered Sam, taking me up. “He 
could touch it the next day.” 

‘I thought she did not come into it till she was of age, and that 
Dr. Knox was trustee.” 

“‘That’s only in case she does not marry. If she marries it goes 
to her at once. Here comes Aunt Jenkins!” 

The old lady, as spruce as you please in a satin gown, was 
shaking hands with Mrs. Knox. But she looked half silly: and, 
may I never be believed again, if she did not fall a nodding directly 
she sat down. 

“Do you hail from India? as the Americans phrase it,” I sud- 
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denly asked of Captain Collinson, when chance pinned us together 
in a corner of the supper-room, and he could not extricate himself. 

‘*‘ Hail from India!” he repeated. ‘Was I born there, I con- 
clude you mean ?” 

‘ce Yes.” 

‘Not exactly. I went there, a child, with my father and mother. 
And, save for a few years during my teens, when I was home for 
education, I have been in India ever since. Why do you ask?” 

‘<For nothing in particular. I was telling Mme. St. Vincent this 
evening that it seemed to me I had seen you before; but I sup- 
pose it could not be. Shall you be going back soon?” 

“Tam not sure. Possibly in the autumn, when my leave will 
expire: not till next year if I can get it renewed. I shall soon be 
leaving Lefford.” 

*¢ Shall you ?” 

“Must do it. I have to make my bow at a levée; and I must 
be in town for other things as well. I should like to enjoy a little 
of the season there: it may be years before the opportunity falls to 
my lot again. Then I have some money to invest: I think of buy- 
ing an estate. Oh, I have all sorts of business to attend to, once I 
am in London.” 

“‘Where’s the use of buying an estate if you are to live in 
India?” 

‘I don’t intend to live in India always,” he answered, with a 
laugh, ‘TI shall quit the service as soon as ever I can, and settle 
down comfortably in the old country. A home of my own will be 
of use to me then,” 

Now it was that very laugh of Captain Collinson’s that seemed 
more familiar to me than all the rest of him, That I had heard it 
before, ay, and heard it often, I felt sure. At least, I should have 
felt sure but for its seeming impossibility. 

“You are from Gloucestershire, I think I have heard,” he ob- 
served to me. 

**No; from Worcestershire.” 

“Worcestershire? That’s a nice county, I believe. Are not the 
Malvern Hills situated in it ?” 

“Yes, They are eight miles from Worcester.” 

“*T should like to see them. I must see them before I go back. 
And Worcester is famous for—what is it?—china?—yes, china. 
And for its cathedral, I believe. I shall get a day or two there 
if Ican. I can do Malvern at the same time.” 

‘Captain Collinson, would you mind giving Lady Jenkins your 
arm?” cried Mrs. Knox at this juncture. ‘She is going home.” 

“‘ There is no necessity for Captain Collinson to disturb himself: 
I can take good care of Lady Jenkins,” hastily spoke Madame St. 
Vincent, in a tart tone, which the room could not mistake. Evi- 
dently she did not favour Captain Collinson. 
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But he had already pushed himself through the throng of people 
and taken the old lady in tow. The next minute I found myself close 
to Charlotte Knox, who was eating cold salmon and bread-and-butter. 

_ Are you a wild bear, Johnny Ludlow?” she asked me privately, 
under cover of the surrounding clatter. 

“Not that I know of. Why?” 

‘“‘ Madame St. Vincent takes you for one.” 

I laughed. ‘‘ Has she told you so?” 

‘‘ She has not told me: I guess it is some secret,” returned Char- 
lotte, beginning upon the sandwiches. ‘TI learnt it in a curious 
way.” 

A vein of seriousness ran through her half-mocking tone ; serious- 
ness lay in her keen and candid eyes, lifted to mine. 

“Yes, it was rather curious, the way it came to me: and perhaps 
on my part not altogether honourable. Early this morning, before 
ten o’clock had struck, mammia made me go in and ask how Lady 
Jenkins was, and whether she would be able to come to-night. I 
ran in the nearest way, by the glass doors, boisterously of course 
—mamma is always going on at me for that—and the wind the 
doors made as I threw them open blew a piece of paper off the table. 
I stooped to pick it up, and saw it was a letter just begun in 
Madame’s handwriting.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, my eyes fell on the few words written ; but I declare that I 
read them heedlessly, not with any dishonourable intention; such a 
thought never entered my mind. ‘ Dear Sissy,’ the letter began, 
‘You must not come yet, for Johnny Ludlow is here, of all people in 
the world; it would not do for you and him to meet,’ That was all; 
I suppose Madame had been called away. I put the paper on the 
table and was going on into the passage, when I found the room 
door locked: so I just came out again, ran round to the front door 
and went in that way. Nowif you are not a bear, Johnny, why should 
you scare people?” 

I did not answer. She had set me thinking. 

‘* Madame St. Vincent had invited a sister from France to come 
and stay with her: she does just as she likes here, you know. It 
must be she who is not allowed to meet you. What is the mystery ?” 

‘Who is talking about mystery ?” exclaimed Caroline Parker; who, 
standing near, must have caught the word. ‘ What zs the mystery, 
Lotty ?” 

And Lotty, giving her some evasive reply, made an end of her 
sandwiches and turned to the lemon sponge. 

The rest has to come. 

Jounny LuDLow. 





THE CORNWALL AND DEVON COAST. 
By CHARLES W. WoobD. 


LOVELLY is certainly one of the most primitive villages in 
England. At some distance—a long distance in these days— 
from a railway. station, it has remained very much of the world, 
unworldly. True, it has been found out by tourists, like every other 
known spot on the face of the earth, but they cannot ruin its beauty or 
take from it its distinctive character. Clovelly is a place that could 
not alter even if it would. It may safely challenge comparison. 
Consisting of one long, narrow street, called ‘‘ Clovelly Street,” the 
houses on either side small, irregular, nondescript, neither all house 
nor all cottage, each structure possesses a rustic individuality that 
marks it for its own. Thisone street is a rapid descent from the 
summit of the cliff to the very edge of the sea. Rude, rough steps, 
consisting for the most part of logs of wood let into the ground, are 
placed at short but irregular intervals from the top to the bottom, 
forming a sort of gigantic Jacob’s ladder. Once in motion, it is not 
the easiest thing in the world to come toa halt. The pace, gradually 
increasing to a short run or trot, is only arrested by a sudden clutch 
at a friendly paling, or a desperate bolt into an open doorway. This 
makes Clovelly fatiguing for some people, impossible for others. _ 
Clovelly is in reality a most lovely and picturesque spot. For 
once rumour and reputation have told nothing more than the truth. 
It seems to possess all the beauties of nature in one grand assem- 
blage: perfection brought to a climax. The heights are richly 
wooded, ‘Trees sway and bend their branches in answer to the 
wooing of the soft breezes, whispering their quiet love secrets to the 
vast expanse of blue water it is their privilege to guard: or, when 
the waves are high and raging, and the winds rush through them 
with the force of a hurricane, the lovelier mood is forgotten, and 
they are torn with fury, contending the whirlwind with the ocean. 
Again, in the autumn, when the leaves are changing, the richness 
deepens into many gorgeous tints and tones, which keep the gaze 
spellbound and enraptured. Before and around lies the sea in all 
its beauty—and those who know can tell how varied and exquisite 
are the colours of these waters. Changing with every change in the 
sky, the surface of the sea is often enlivened by the Clovelly 
trawlers, who toil night and day to supply fish for the neighbouring 
towns, whilst you may at any time charter one of their little vessels 
for a day’s cruising about the coast. The cliffs, here, are high and 
grand, whilst one fine headland after another rears its bold front to 
the channel. These cliffs are broken and rugged in many parts, 
and present a warm surface, softer and more richly wooded in the 
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immediate neighbourhood of Clovelly. Looking up at the village from 
the sea, one white house stretches above another, here suspended 
from the cliff side, like a cage hung on a wall, there nestling in 
foliage, roof looking on to roof. Clovelly is lovely from every 
aspect. 

It was yet morning, when, after driving from Bude, we found our- 
selves in Clovelly Street, where no vehicle can pass. Z. protested: 
but great men and small alike yield to the inevitable. He stared in 
concern at the steep descent, at as much as was visible of the four or 
five hundred feet of steps that lead to the sea. Things are often 
realized only at the moment they become fact. And, by way of 
digression, this inability to realize things, to see clearly into the 
future, to feel and know beforehand what the time of fulfilment 
must bring: that such and such causes must produce such and such 
effects: is a by no means uncommon type of mind, though one of the 
most unfortunate that can be possessed, leading its owner through 
life into endless miseries and mistakes. 

Before long we reached the New Inn, one of the most primitive 
of its kind, with staircases like ladders, and rooms that opened out 
of all sorts of little odd nooks and corners. A small inn, of which 
the most has been made. The one sitting-room upstairs was happily 
at liberty. Not that it was a particularly comfortable room, and for 
this reason. The landlady was a collector and dealer in old china, 
and her rooms overflowed with the very precious but very brittle 
commodity. When showing us over the collection, we walked from 
one room to another,;and climbed. up.,breakneck staircases into 
impossible lofts where:Z, ventured not for his life,,and in vain waited 
for the end. One zoom after another, and‘ still they came:” the 
store was inexhaustible. When:at last-we,. thought all was over, we 
were escortéd across the narrow-street,to,another room facing the 
inn, and forming part of the establishment—and of the collection. 
Our small sitting-room was brimming over with old china. It was 
hardly possible to move a chair, or turn round, for fear of damaging 
some costly object of vertu. The walls were almost invisible for 
the plates, dishes, and vases there suspended. Old Worcester, old 
Bow, old Chelsea, stared you out of countenance. Shepherds and 
shepherdesses made perpetual advances to each other, but never 
seemed to penetrate beyond the outer mysteries of courtship, It 
was a new and fresh experience. In a few hours the collection 
weighed upon us as a nightmare. A few days spent at the inn, 
notwithstanding the hospitality of its hostess, would have cured the 
most determined collector of old china of his mania. Every spot 
that could be made available to hang or to hold old china had so 
been utilized. 

We were slightly amused here, and slightly disgusted, with a trifling 
incident, which may yet be inserted as a warning to all young men 
who do likewise. A youth, who probably had left his teens behind 
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him some two or three years, of the familiar and irrepressible order, 
had haunted our footsteps and done his utmost to attach himself to 
ourselves from Boscastle. With some slight pains, to preserve the 
laws of courtesy, he was dismissed from a personal attendance that 
threatened to become permanent. On arriving at Bude, the first 
thing to strike upon our vision, lounging on the steps of the inn, was 
the irrepressible youth, who treated us to a nod that would have 
done honour to the intimacy of a lifetime. Shortly after, when A. 
was alone in the sitting-room, he went boldly to the door, half in 
half out of the room, entered into conversation, and evidently re- 
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quired but the smallest encouragement to take up his abode therein. 
Z. appearing, but not with the encouragement, he departed. A. 
laughed. ‘‘I quite expect,” she said, “that he will turn up at 
Clovelly, and take actual possession of our sanctum.” 

So it happened. The youth had a harsh, unpleasant voice, and 
the first audible sound on arriving at the little inn at Clovelly was 
this identical voice, upraised in animated discussion. He soon 
found us out: and whilst I went down to the post-office for letters, 
A.’s prophetic words were fulfilled. Coolly mounting the staircase, 
he entered the sitting-room, sat down and enquired all round, like 
Mr. Toots, how everyone did—the everyone consisting of A. and Z. 
Unlike Mr. Toots, however, he manifested no signs of immediate 
departure. At last there was nothing for it but to ask the intruder 
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whether he was aware that the sitting-room was a private one. He 
was quite aware of it, and fortunately saved further trouble by with- 
drawing his charms and his impertinence to other and more distant 
quarters. Later on we saw him at the hotel at Ilfracombe, but how 
changed! Like a schoolboy who has been thrashed, he was meek 
and subdued, silent and discontented. Some one on whom he must 
have intruded his familiarity had evidently put him down with a 
vengeance, and with less consideration for his feelings than he had 
received at other hands. 

Lunch ended, to make the most of the glorious day and the 
limited time, it was necessary to go out upon the water. This was 
the only way of seeing the cliffs to the best advantage. To decide 
is to act—we sallied forth, Once more Z. gazed in despair at the 
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precipitous descent, the endless steps that led to the beach and 
the little harbour. It was no light undertaking. The white 
cottages on either side looked warm and cheerful in the sunshine, 
their rustic charm adorned by great tree-fuchsias and other 
flowers that grew before the windows. Here and there at an 
open doorway stood an old fishwife, dividing her attention between 
her knitting and the three toilers, who startled the quiet air with 
fun and laughter, whilst from one there escaped groans, protesta- 
tions, and calculations as to how it would be possible to get back 
again. We passed the primitive post-office, which dispensed there- 
with the useful commodities of groceries and condiments to the 
general public. We had already struck up a good understanding 
with the post-master, who, doubtless out of respect for Z.’s dis- 
tinguished position, and A.’s sunny countenance, honoured us with 
a profound bow as we journeyed. So, gradually, the flowers, and 
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the cottages, and the old wives were left behind, and we turned 
into the final and tortuous descent that leads to the harbour. 
Here a boat and boatmen awaited us, and we were soon on the waters 
of Bideford Bay. 

A grand and lovely spot indeed. Before us, nested in wooded 
shelter and luxuriance, lay Clovelly, perched as it were on the side 
of the cliff; almost, as it seemed, suspended in mid-air. One 
wondered how the houses got there, or who first discovered the quiet 
and secluded spot. The cliffs towered majestically on all sides ; 
here rich trees crowned the heights in regal splendour, there chang- 
ing to more marked and barren surfaces, whilst the form of each 
headland cleaved the sky in distinct outlines. Towards Bude, far 
away on the one hand, stretching out into the sea, was Hartland 
Point, with its beautiful and well-built lighthouse ; on the other 
hand the point of Morthoe, sheltering the famous sands, with their 
multitudes of rare shells, accumulations of centuries. 

The sea, calm and blue, was a perfect reflection of the bright sky 
above ; scarcely a breath of wind swelled the sails. The water 
surged lazily upon the beach, edged with white froth. The boatmen 
pointed out a treacherous spot where many a time the love of woman 
had gone down, to meet never again face to face, or “clasp hands 
close and fast” on this side the grave. But the men had work to 
do, as well as tales to tell, for the oars had to make up for the empty 
sails. We passed Bucksmill, a few houses nestling romantically in a 
cleft.of rock, sloping upwards in a narrow ravine, wild with neglected 
tangles that. only made it the more beautiful. A weird spot, emblem 
of solitude, suggestive of smuggling in bygone days, and, possibly, 
sterner deeds of bloodshed—many a dark night’s work marked only 
in the eternal records. Far as, the eye could reach the coast line 
was magnificent. Down opposite Hartland, ten miles distant, was 
Lundy Island—Lundi, Icelandic for puffin, being possibly the source 
whence it derives its name. If you visit the little island, with its 
wavy, undulating table-land, a contemplated sojourn of a few hours 
may chance to extend itself to days, or even weeks, so suddenly 
does the Atlantic change its ceaseless and monotonous roll into the 
fury of a prolonged storm and tempest. 

The afternoon declined, the shadows lengthened, the glare of 
sunlight upon the water grew less dazzling; we turned homewards, 
and gradually got back to the white houses of Clovelly, scenes of 
quiet, uneventful histories, and made for the little pier. There we 
ran in amongst the herring-boats and landed on terra firma. 

Yet I doubt whether we all looked upon it in that light. Like 
the Irishman, every step forward was in some sense two steps back- 
ward. If the descent had been troublesome, the return was a 
purgatory ; something worse than a treadmill, where at least the 
steps are at equal distances from each other. Here no such 
regularity existed. It was more difficult to climb than the ladder of 
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life, which has not to be done all at once. Very steep, very arduous, 
very breathless work; but very enjoyable, very uncommon; full, 
brim-full and overflowing, with strange romantic beauty on all sides: 
creating feelings and impressions that belong to Clovelly alone. 

But we were thankful that it was autumn, and that comparatively 
few tourists were about the village. True, the irrepressible youth was 
a host in himself, seeming to possess a ubiquitous presence and a 
voice to correspond; but he had disappeared for the moment and 
ceased to trouble us. In the full tide of summer Clovelly can 
scarcely be pleasant. The houses are so small, the rooms so closely 
packed together, that a crowd of visitors must bring with them a 
feeling of suffocation, and that dislike to too close a proximity to 
your fellow mortal that must not be mistaken for misanthropy. The 
time to visit Clovelly in perfection is when ‘“ brown Autumn spreads 
her store,” when the tourists, like the swallows, have departed, and 
the leaves are changing into glowing, gorgeous hues ; or, better still, 
in Spring, when all nature is in her first green freshness, when trees 
are opening into bud and leaf, and the birds are singing for gladness 
of heart at the coming of summer. ‘There is, indeed, no season for 
travelling like the spring time of the year, when all is vigorous with 
new life and animation, when each day expands into later shadows 
and sunsets, and the melancholy that marks autumn finds no place 
to dwell in. 

The inn at last, where the privacy and comfort of the little sitting- 
room were heightened by the “hard labour” lately undergone. 
True, the china figures stared at us with cold melancholy eyes from 
all sides, and the whole collection produced a feeling akin to 
pressure upon the brain: but there was a vacant table for dinner 
and three unoccupied chairs, small mercies for which we were duly 
thankful. ; 

So the evening grew apace, and the sun went down and flooded 
earth, sea, and sky in a crimson light that intensified the beauty of 
the rocks, and gilded the tops of the trees, and boded well for the 
next day ; twilight grew quickly into darkness, and the stars came out 
one by one, until the dark sky was spangled with its shining host, 
and silence and solitude reigned in the long Clovelly street. 

An early breakfast the next morning. Z., to recover the previous 
day’s fatigue, rested quietly at the inn, whilst A. and I went forth in 
search of Gallantry Bower and the fine coast walk. Quickly reach- 
ing the heights, we entered the splendidly wooded park belonging to 
Clovelly Court, and passed on into one of the loveliest walks in all 
England. Ancient trees surrounded us; the sunshine played with 
the changing leaves and chequered our path with fantastic lights 
and shadows. Far below, stretching out into the horizon, was the 
calm blue sea, never so beautiful as when seen from a great height. 
The line of coast twisted and turned us about : the way now leading 
to the very verge of the steep cliffs, now winding amongst the trees 
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that for a moment shut out the view. Gallantry Bower at last, and 
the limit of our walk. Here, indeed, was a magnificent sight. The 
cliff on which we stood was a perpendicular precipice, nearly 400. 
feet deep. Trees, gorse, rugged rocks, and brambled paths, all 
seemed to unite in showing forth the prodigality of nature. One 
headland after another presented its rocky surface and sharp outlines 
to the ocean, rising precipitously, or sloping in a more gradual 
descent as the case might be; Hartland Point, finest and boldest of 
all, terminating the scene. 

We sat long contemplating this wonderful view, until the ascend- 
ing sun and shortening shadows warned us that it was time to return. 
Luncheon had been ordered for an early hour. Immediately after 
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HARBOUR, AND LANTERN HILL, ILFRACOMBE, 


we were to start for Bideford, where we must leave the carriage and 
take train for Ilfracombe. Z. was patiently waiting our return, and 
the china shepherds were soon gazing upon a well-spread if frugal 
table. Thus fortified, and our thanks returned to the landlady for 
her hospitality (would that we could say as much for the civility of 
the niece who waited upon us), we climbed the height we had 
yesterday descended, and found the carriage at the entrance to the 
Hobby drive. 

This drive through what is called the Hobby is one of the 
loveliest imaginable. It lay at the edge of the cliff, the grand sea 
below to the left hand. Trees overarched and embowered us, and 
glimpses of sunshine and blue sky rippled between, like streams of 
nature’s laughter. This lasted for a considerable distance, until at 
length sea and wood were lost sight of as we turned inland. Late 
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in starting, the carriage dashed along the picturesque roads, with 
their high hedges ; now through a quiet village, now past a well-kept 
park adorning a substantial mansion. At length we entered the 
strikingly situated town of Bideford. With its broad river flowing to 
the sea, the hills on one side sloping down to the banks of the 
stream, the town possessed so much that seemed markedly 
characteristic, that we regretted the impossibility of a longer sojourn. 
We crossed the long and beautiful bridge, dashed up the hill and 
were soon at the railway station. Here it was found that so much 
haste had been unnecessary ; the train started nearly an hour later 
than the time stated at Clovelly. But we were off at last, and in 
due time reached Barnstaple, where we changed for Ilfracombe. 





- 





NEAR ILFRACOMBE, 


The journey by rail was pleasant and picturesque, the approach to 
Ilfracombe with its surrounding heights, combes, and undulations, 
grand and imposing. It was almost dark when the train stopped 
and a fly conveyed us quickly to the hotel: a large building over- 
looking the sea and the rocks, but so noisy that the next morning 
we were glad to leave it for comfortable lodgings in Hillsborough 
Terrace. Here we intended to stay a few days, quietly spend 
Sunday, and see a little of such parts of the neighbourhood as did 
not lie in our direct route. 

With Ilfracombe itself I was a little disappointed. Having heard 
its praises so constantly and eternally chanted as the very consumma- 
tion of all that was lovely and of good report, I had dreamed no 
doubt of an earthly paradise. This it is not. The town seems to 
consist of one long, straggling, hilly street, many of the houses are 
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ugly and old-fashioned, and present a somewhat incongruous appear- 
ance: that of a place that ought to have remained a village, and 
has become a town. 

It has its pleasing aspect nevertheless. A few steep side-thorough- 
fares lead rapidly to the sea and the hotel, where you are at once in 
the more ordinary elements of a fashionable watering-place. One of 
these thoroughfares admits into the covered market, filled with stalls 
of every kind of provision. A., with the curiosity that all gentle- 
women who are worth anything betray for domestic concerns, 
compared town with country prices, not altogether to the disadvan- 
tage of the former: and dubbing me her factotum or esquire with a 
playful ceremony of knighthood, loaded her willing slave with fruit 
and flowers, all lovely and abundant. 

Hillsborough Terrace i$ certainly the best and most favoured 
situation in Ilfracombe, and at No. 9 we were very comfortable. It is 
situated far up on the hill-side, and is thus bracing and quiet. The 
view from the windows was grand and magnificent. Before us, in 
all its beauty, stretched the sea; far below, the picturesque harbour, 
sheltered by the pile of rock that interposed between it and the 
ocean, called Lantern Hill, crowned by the lighthouse, a picturesque 
building resembling the ancient Roman-catholic chapel it once was, 
rather than a beacon for mariners. Yet the change is not so violent 
as it would seem; once a warning to pilgrims of the dangers of . 
moral quicksands, rocks, storms and tempests that affect the souls 
of men, it has now become a signal for the preservation of their 
bodies from such physical disasters. 

To our left hand lay the town, full of warmth and seeming 
repose ; beyond it stretched a chain of undulating hills, broken into 
unequal and romantic outlines. To the right, boldly challenging 
the sea, a grand protection to the harbour, was a magnificent head- 
land of rocky cliff, nearly 500 feet high, barren, gloomy, solemn, 
and most impressive. A winding path led to the summit, and on 
the Sunday we watched many a deluded couple in the heyday of 
youth and romance, wending their way to it, no doubt in a delicious 
dream of lovemaking, that through the medium of anticipation had 
probably gilded each hour of the past week. 

If the actual town of Ilfracombe is not very uncommon, it 
certainly lies in the immediate neighbourhood of much scenery that 
must be seen to be appreciated. A panorama of hills and valleys, 
combes and orchards, with fertile slopes that occasionally verge on 
the majestic ; whilst to the sea the cliffs present a huge, irregular, 
broken surface of rocks and chasms, often barren, rugged, and 
destitute of the rich foliage of Clovelly, but full of variety, and 
distinctly marked features. ‘The Watermouth Caves, though perhaps 
disappointing as caves (they were so, at least, after a recent visit to 
the caves of Shetland), well repaid inspection as beauties of nature : 
whilst Watermouth Castle, with its flint walls here and there covered 
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with ivy, overlooked the water, an object at once picturesque and 
well placed. But the whole line of coast presents beauties impossible 
to enumerate in the space of a few pages, and the walks are a series 
of surprises and exclamations, as with every slight turn, the coast 
opens up in some fresh aspect. Much of it is lonely and solemn to 
a degree, and therefore the more to be sought by anyone wishing to 
escape for a season from the noise and crowding of a town to the 
rest and solitudes of nature. 

Sunday we spent as in duty bound. In the morning we went to 
the Parish Church, situated amidst the hills at the other end of 
Ilfracombe. ‘This we found much given over to so-called Ritualism, 
the clergy wearing vestments and using many forms unknown in our 
simple orthodox English ritual in the good old times, when people 
thought less of the outward signs and, symbols of worship, and 
more of its inward effect, its results upon the daily life. For it 
is certain that the ceremonial must always exist and obtain at the 
expense of the spiritual. Most of the clergy on this Sunday morning 
were attired in curious vestments of various descriptions; whilst 
the preacher, on ascending the pulpit, produced an impression of 
being clothed in scarlet: dimly recalling to mind the dresses of the 
cardinals one is familiar with abroad, but hitherto unknown in 
Protestant England. In the evening we attended a church where 
simplicity perhaps was carried to the other extreme, but which, 
nevertheless, was refreshing and elevating after the morning’s ex- 
periences. 

It was a dark night, but calm and still when we left the church. 
As we gradually climbed the steep ascent leading from the town to 
the heights above, the dark canopy of the sky gemmed by its. 
myriad stars, the sea rolling and surging in its boundaries, breaking 
at the foot of the gigantic cliffs, the gloomy, solemn outline of the 
rocks, seeming so full of weird mysterious meaning, apart from the 
mystery that night always possesses, we felt that the place held 
another influence for us than that of the day: distinct, apart, but not 
less full of the lessons Nature is ever teaching those who love to 
study her eternal problems. 

Monday morning was bright and glowing; the same good fortune 
that had daily attended us, surprising and unusual at this advancing 
season of the year. The month was October, but the temperature was 
that of June. We drove to Morthoe: through the long street of Ilfra- 
combe, past the old church, between the hills and dales out into the 
country. We appeared to be driving inland, yet were only bound to 
another part of the coast.—Morte Point, that stretching its arm out 
into the sea, helps to form Bideford Bay on the one side, Morte Bay 
on the other. At Morte village we had to quit the fly, and the re- 
mainder of the journey was rugged. A. and I walked, but Z. was 
persuaded to trust his life to a nondescript conveyance something 
like the original Bath-chair, drawn by a mild donkey of the same era, 
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who patiently trudged his weary way, unmindful of the beauties of 
nature, but evidently impressed with the fact that he had to work 
hard for his living. 

There is a Devonshire proverb to the effect that Morte is the place 
on earth which Heaven made last and the devil will take first. No 
sign of bad taste, certainly, for it is a lovely spot. “We wound round 
amidst a panorama of green fields, and sloping sand hills, and distant 
cliffs shutting in Morte Bay, the sea rolling lazily on to the beautiful 


WATERMOUTH CAVES, 


sands, yellow and white with myriads of shells for which they are 
famous, Shells yard upon yard deep, the gatherings of ages, crum- 
bling away to inexhaustible stores of dust. We searched for rare 
specimens, of which A, was a collector and admirer, but found the 
perfect ones few and far between, even in this remarkable spot. Far 
out at sea the surf was breaking over the Morte Rock, or Death 
Rock, as it is called, from its terrible destruction to ill-fated vessels ; 
whilst beyond, still might be seen Lundy Island, that, in these seas, 
seems to follow the traveller with the constancy of a familiar. Beyond 
all, the distance was bounded by the dark ranges of Exmoor. 

It was a grand and lovely picture. We longed to walk on and 
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penetrate beyond that furthermost point, which would land us once 
more in the region of Bideford Bay, with the wooded heights of 
Clovelly for its crowning beauty. Z., in his triumphal car, took it 
all in with, luxurious ease ; now calling our attention to the picturesque 
creeks, or the sloping hills, or the distant ridges, which carried the 
eye far beyond into space, accompanying each remark with a wise 
or witty application, that flowed from him as naturally as the tide 
-ebbed and flowed in its appointed hours. 

We, too, had our appointed hours: and so the triumphal car was 
turned; proving a triumph indeed by turning without upsetting, to 
Z.’s. infinite relief, and possibly the donkey’s regret. We gave up 
looking for shells and gazing dreamily at the beauties of Morte, and 
commenced our climb to the village. There the fly awaited us. 
Soon we had left all behind, and were driving past combes, 
orchards, and green fields, through picturesque hedge-bound lanes, 
until once more we found ourselves in the quiet bustle of Ilfracombe ; 
where the lace shops had more than once proved snares and delu- 
sions to A., and, in spite of the old proverb, had made her progress 
through the town slow indeed, but dangerous. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


TROL RERE. CI 


LAST SUMMER. 


“* HERE you bid me rest content, low lying in the clover : 
Here were anyone content with Edith sitting near ; 

But, and have you ever thought when summer-time is over 
What is to become of me, who hold you very dear?” 


*« Summer-time ?” she says and lifts her eyebrows in derision, 
“ Pray enjoy your summer-time, nor waste it in regret: 

If you promise me to scrape your boots with due precision, 
You can lie upon the hearthrug when the clover’s wet. 


‘‘ Are you not content to-day with all this sun and laughter? 
December will be pleasant too, but now we have our June ! 

It is so like a man, you know, to think of what comes after, 
And miss the freshness of the morn, the fulness of the noon.” 


* * * * * * * 


Ah, Edith! you were wise to-day—be happy in the present! 
June roses blow, June sunsets glow but once and not again ; 
Our June days past, December days can never be as pleasant : 
’Tis only skies of bygone years that do not cloud with rain ! 
G. B, STUART. 





ONE TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS EVE: 
By MARY CECIL Hay, 


DON’T mention it to Deborah. I particularly avoid mentioning 
it to-day, though I may have done so now and then at other 
times, when it has struck me how conveniently her nervous head- 
aches visit her. But though I don’t mention it, the fact has never 
been borne in upon me so strongly as it is this afternoon of Christ- 
mas Eve. We certainly have had a good deal of trouble—and 
utterly in vain, so far—in looking over houses for the Soppendells ; 
but then I should have thought Deborah would feel, with me, what a 
triumph it would be to find them the right one at last, and have 
them settled within reach of us, . And this advertisement in to-day’s 
Times is so very promising! It offers us exactly the house the Sop- 
pendells want, and in search of which we have taken so many fruitless 
journeys. And how nice it will be to add, as postscript to our 
Christmas letter, ‘‘ We have found precisely the house you desire, 
and it will be ready for you early in the year.” 

‘Tt will only be another disappointment,” Deborah remarks, with 
an unworthy ingratitude, when I so exultantly tell her we must go at 
once to see and secure this house. ‘No advertisement ever tells 
the truth.” 

I don’t contradict Deborah (though I sometimes do), because we 
really have been so very often lured to bootless fatigue by advertise- 
ments ; finding, instead of the very pretty, mellowed, secluded house 
we want, only interminable rows of brick and mortar, or forgotten 
tenements redolent of mould and animalcule. But in this adver- 
tisement I at once detect the ring of truth, and am determined not 
to miss such a chance. Besides, there is a comforting sort of sensa- 
tion in being told to “apply to Mr. Lovely ”—names augur much, I 
think. And Mr. Lovely offers exactly what we (and the Soppendells) 
want—‘“‘ A picturesque detached residence, known as Sylvan Villa, 
charmingly situate in extensive pleasure grounds and fruit garden, in 
a salubrious suburb.” 

*‘ Near church and station too, it says, and is not that an advan- 
tage, the station especially for Mr. Soppendell, and the church for 
Mrs. Soppendell! They will be delighted, Deborah,” I say, putting 
down the Zimes, as there can be nothing in it of further interest to 
either of us. ‘And indeed there is nothing so attractive as indi- 
viduality in one’s dwelling. I don’t wonder the Soppendells want a 
house that is not like everybody else’s. Now we will go out and buy 
our Christmas-boxes, and after an early lunch we can go and see 
Sylvan Villa.” 
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We have a very amicable arrangement, Deborah and I,. about 
our Christmas-boxes. We buy each other exactly the same article. 
This might lead a casual observer to suppose the gifts are of no 
great advantage to us, but that would be quite wrong. We buy some- 
thing which we should not otherwise have, and consider it an annual 
luxury, or elegance, which has fallen to our lot in quite an unex- 
pected and promiscuous manner at this festive season. To-day we 
have decided on Honiton fichus for evening wear, and the selection 
takes us long, because of the ribbons—Deborah’s complexion bearing 
a tint a shade warmer than mine will bear—but we choose at last to 
our entire satisfaction. Indeed, as we recall the fichus to our mind 
afterwards, and picture them on our new silks, though we say nothing 
personally flattering to each other of the costumes they will so 
elegantly complete, we are perfectly satisfied with the picture. 

But who would think of the blow that is to fall upon me in this 
warmth and placidity when—after enjoying a little warm lunch, with 
a cup of tea—Deborah suddenly takes one of her nervous headaches, 
and declares she cannot go to see Sylvan Villa; no, not if I will 
crown her; which of course I have no intention (and, indeed, no 
power) of doing. I entreat her to make the effort ; I appeal to her 
sense of duty, and then I reproach her like a mother; but nothing 
avails, and all that remains is for me to go alone. My only comfort 
is that in my own person I shall have earned the Soppendells’ un- 
divided gratitude; and I hope some innocent and natural means may 
be found of making them aware of this. 

**T shall not be late, Deborah, and shall certainly bring good 
news,” I say, while I arrange my bonnet at the glass. ‘“‘ But I do 
wish you were coming.” 

‘You are not thinking of my head,” sighs Deborah. And I’m 
ashamed to own that I am not: at that particular moment I am 
thinking of my own. 

We live in Bayswater, Deborah and I, and I have to go to 
Victoria to take my ticket for the salubrious suburb. ‘There is a 
train waiting for me when I reach the platform, which proves what a 
convenient line it is; and the carriage I enter is quite filled, which 
proves what a favourite direction from town is this in which I jour- 
ney. I have no one to talk to, so I’m conscious now and then ot 
a jerk, as if I were pulled up heartlessly, at about fourteen or fifteen, on 
the way towards forty winks. But really there is no incentive to me to 
keep awake, my fellow travellers being so uninteresting. It is diffi- 
cult to me at any time to feel entertained by a row of gentlemen with 
newspapers before their poor shy faces, and all their care lavished on 
black bags, as is the manner of London gentlemen. It just a little 
surprises me to find that all the gentlemen, as well as all the news- 
papers and all the bags, have left me before I reach the salubrious 
suburb; but yet the fact soothes me, because it proves they are not 
hurrying in advance of me to seize on Sylvan Villa. 
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The station belonging to the salubrious suburb is a very clean and 
pleasant one, and I look round it approvingly before I leave it with 
brisk and hopeful step. Mr. Lovely’s office, too, is particularly neat, 
and papered entirely, as it seems to me, with repetitions of his own 
attractive name, printed on sale-bills in a manner to inspire con- 
fidence in his connection. I find Mr. Lovely himself quite an en- 
gaging man—or it may be his clerk; I don’t feel in a position to 
assert until after-dealings shall impress it upon me. He speaks 
feelingly about Sylvan Villa, and adds, with candour, that though 
several parties wish for the house, he will see that I have my chance. 
He apologises for not being able to send some one with me, but 
assures me I shall have no difficulty in finding the villa, or in open- 
ing the door, as he will give me the latchkey. And if his office 
should be closed when I return (as it may be, because they hope to 
leave business early this afternoon), I can drop the key into the 
letter-box, he says. I am grateful that all the other parties have 
brought back the key in time for me to have it, and I put it 
at fonce safely into my pocket, then stand at the office-door with 
Mr. Lovely for his directions, which are given thoughtfully and 
patiently. 

Then I start off along a very pretty and quite countrified road, 
and walk for a long time undisturbed and comfortable. At last, 
just to make assurance doubly sure, I call in at a modest house on 
the way, to ask if I am going right for Sylvan Villa. The master 
of the house has to be extracted from a shed far down a garden 
before this question can be answered for me; and, indeed, he has 
to be released again and returned to his shed, still before the 
question is answered, because no one on the premises cam answer it. 
They never heard of Sylvan Villa; but when I mention the road, a 
light breaks in upon them. They think if I go straight on; straight 
on past the church—a light breaks in upon me too at that word. 
Did not the advertisement say, “close to church and station”? I 
thank the collected household, and go smiling on my way. 

The.road grows wider and quieter. How pretty it will be in 
spring and summer! I am conscious of walking far, as well as fast, 
but then Sylvan Villa is near a station, and after my return I need 
do nothing more this evening. I shall enjoy a chop, or something 
comfortable with my tea, and then my own easy chair and the new 
annuals to read. If there is anything to be done needing exertion, 
Deborah can do it. Has she not had all the afternoon to rest? 
Here is the church. I pass it and go on, knowing I cannot be 
wrong now; yet I look out for a friendly passer-by, that I may ask 
how near I am to Sylvan Villa. But I only see a few young men at 
a tavern door, and my heart fails me in opening a conversation with 
them. The road is still a pretty one, but it slopes downhill now, so 
that the walk is not so inspiriting as it is uphill—at least, it never is 
so tome, But soon I forget all this, for before I have walked above 
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a mile beyond the church, I reach a gate, on which I can read the 
longed for words, ‘ Sylvan Villa.” 

Ah! was I not right, and will not Deborah have to apologise to 
me? Can anything, in any London suburb, be more likely to please 
the Soppendells than this picturesque, ivy-covered house, shaded (as 
it will be in summer) by these old trees which stand so thickly in 
the damp winter garden all around me? Certainly the inhabitants 
of this house will not be—what the Soppendells so dread—over- 
looked by neighbours. Certainly here they will find the very re- 
finement of privacy. 

With real delight, I hurry to the door, taking the latchkey from 
my pocket as I go. It is a good front entrance, and when I have 
entered and taken the key out of the lock, I am pleased to hear 
how securely and unmistakably the latch catches. The lower premises 
are all good, though not in the best repair, for I notice a broken pane 
in one of the kitchen windows, and two or three loose boards. But I 
am not surprised, for the house has evidently been long untenanted. 

Upstairs the rooms satisfy me as they do below, but it is such a 
new sensation to me to be alone in an empty house, that I hurry a 
little, hating the echoing sound of my own steps on the bare boards. 
There seems an open and extensive view from every.window, and 
even the attics are pleasant rooms, though for my own part, if I 
were the Soppendells’ maids, I should prefer the front one, because 
the back one has that senseless trap-door in the ceiling. Of course 
the agent will have the measures correct, but I would like to be quite 
sure, and I’ve brought my yard-ribbon to take the size of the chief 
rooms. I need not measure the attics, so I go down and into one 
of the back rooms on the upper story. 

‘* What a capital house it is!” I say to myself, as I draw out my 
measure. ‘If the owner will undertake the few necessary repairs, it 
will be just the desire of the heart of the Soppendells. Suppose I 
had not seen that advertisement! Ah! but suppose ”—this is the 
one cloud on my Christmas horizon—“ all those other parties step in 
before me.” 

My furs, and my long rapid walk, make me warm even in this 
empty, unaired house, and on Christmas Eve; and as the air feels 
close, I cross the room to open the window. What a beautiful 
position the house occupies! The Soppendells can live here as 
thoroughly to themselves as if in a park of their own, and cannot 
even see a neighbour’s house, or have the faintest fear of being over- 
looked. Iam astonished to feel the wind blowing in upon me so 
lustily when I open the window (for as I walked I had scarcely 
noticed it), and before I take my hands from the frame, a sudden 
gust, passing me, blows-to the door behind me. 

I hear it slam, and then something fall from it outside, and I 
look round in amazement. The door is latched tightly, and on this 
side there is no handle at all! How has it been? The handle 
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must have been off on this inner side, and the handle on the outer 
side, holding the shaft that turns the latch, must have fallen when 
the wind slammed the door. I stand watching it, helplessly, 
vacantly, not able even to believe what is'so evident—that I am a 
prisoner in this room, doomed to spend the Christmas night in this 
empty, isolated house, in hunger, cold, and solitude. No; I cannot 
believe it. No; though I say the words’ over again and again to 
myself, in my utter stupefaction. My mind cannot yet grasp any- 
thing so horrible, though my lips repeat the doom in store for me, 
and my eyes see the fast-sprung lock. 

I go to the window as my only hope, and lean from it, looking 
every way for help. But there is no human form in sight. . I look 
far and near; then down below; then feebly up into the quiet winter 
sky ; but what can come to my help? The large garden that has 
delighted me, is utterly silent and deserted ; the meadows beyond, 
that seemed so good a boundary to this house, are a picture of wide 
bare emptiness. I look down and there are but bare trees swaying 
weirdly in the wind. I call, in a shaking, pausing, trembling way, 
and then listen, almost afraid of hearing any answering sound, yet 
trembling more when no other call breaks the silence. I call again— 
my voice growing stronger in my despair—and again. But what 
answer can I hope for? Who would be wandering, in such an hour; 
there beyond this faded, neglected garden? And even if any stray 
man did, could my call reach him there? Why had I not gone 
into a front room first? Then possibly my call might have been 
heard by some isolated passer-by. But here! 

I cannot be still yet, in this beginning of my misery. I kneel 
at the door, and look helplessly into the hole from which the handle 
has gone. I put my pencil-case into it, imbecilely supposing it may 
turn the lock. I try again and again, most insanely, though the 
futility is so apparent to me from the first. Then I rise to my feet 
again and beat the door, while slow hot tears fall from my eyes, and 
I look stupidly down upon them on my dress, fearing even to 
wonder why they fall, because I so fear meeting the truth really face 
to face. I look round the bare walls vacantly, yet I notice that the 
paper has three poppies on it, one crimson, one pink, and one white 
—and I can scarcely see the white ones now. 

I lean once more from the open window, for the world seems 2 
little nearer to me so; and when I feel my voice is not muffled by 
my tears, I shout again for help. Waiting—waiting—in the silence 
that follows, and wondering what I can do. I feel nothing of the 
cold even yet, for my great fear has made me feverish, and I dread 
shutting out the living world if I should close the window. How 
far away can the nearest neighbour be? I cannot see any white 
poppies on the walls now. What shall I do? What shall I do? 
No answer, save the despairing echo of the question in my heart— 
what shall I do? 
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Why did I not make Deborah come with me? She ought to 
have come. She had no right to subject me to this. And the 
Soppendells had no right to lay such a task as this upon me. They 
never would if they had guessed Deborah was going to desert me at 
the critical moment. There she is now, in the warmth and light, 
knowing nothing about what utter solitude and fear can mean—I 
myself never knew it till now—sitting at our snug fireside, in her 
comfortable slippers, dozing probably over one of those Christmas 
books. Or perhaps she has the dear old doctor with her, and they 
are sipping tea, each side the blazing fire, in the convivial way I 
know so well, while he gossips as usual—just as if we were old 
womerf like himself. It makes it worse for me to picture them so. 
And, after all, the doctor may be visiting a very uncomfortable poor 
patient ; and the fire may be very low at home; and Deborah may 
be feeling a chilblain ; or her head may be really bad. But if—if 
they ave chatting together as snugly as we sometimes do, they little 
dream of my—my own sob frightens me, as it bursts from my shaking 
form. It sounds so pitiful, and so like somebody else’s sob. 

Once more utter stillness settles down upon the house, and so un- 
bearable is this to me, and I feel so afraid of my mind going, that I 
try to repeat lines and verses that may hold my thoughts. I daresay 
I have never learnt anything by heart since I left school, for there 
seems a sort of mingling and confusion among them. But I go 
bravely on, stopping only where memory fails. 


** Ye Mariners of England, 
That sit at home at ease, 
How little do ye reck upon 
The wreck upon the seas.”— 
‘* My name is Grampian! On the Norman hills my father feeds his flock ; 
And keeps his only son, myself, at home.” — 
‘* It was the schooner Hesperus, 
And he held one of three ; 
‘ By thy long grey eye, and thy long grey beard, 
Now wherefore hold’st thou me.’ ”— 


I am going indefatigably on, when (without seeming actually to hear 
anything) I am conscious of the silence being disturbed by a faint 
creaking. In the first instant my heart gives a delighted bound, 
feeling it is a distant step outside, and that someone will presently 
come below the window, that I may throw the key down for him to 
rescue me. But in the next instant I know this sound is inside the 
deserted house, and is above me. 

How can it be? I stand looking wildly up, just as there comes 
one heavy sound exactly over my head—the fall of a dead body! 
Ah! yes; it can be nothing else. I cannot move a limb. I stand 
motionless as that dead body above, in my overwhelming panic. 
This must be the re-acting of an awful tragedy which has been per- 
petrated in this ghostly house, and on this very spot, of course, where 
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I stand, and where the sound fell—the hollow, ominous sound ; 
repeated, perhaps, in this terrible way, on every Christmas Eve. 
There would be the stains of blood here under my very feet, only 
have I not read that blood will not sink through carpets ? and have 
not the carpets all been carefully taken up? Even on the walls there 
would be ghastly splashes under this new paper—Ah! the pink 
poppies now are undistinguishable there. 

Is the ghostly tragedy over now, or are there spectral scenes to 
follow? I can only wait, too terrified to stir, for fear of even the 
faintest sound that I myself might make. Was it really I who had 
valued solitude and retirement—once? Shall I ever cease to hate 
both after this night? Ah! What is that? A stealthy, créeping 
step—a slinking, lurking sound of footsteps, that may be one, yet 
may be many, so softened and subdued, so cunning and so slow—over 
my head; upon the stairs; now in the lobby, just without my door, 
and pausing there. 

In that moment my hair turns white ! 


Then—all my other fear seems to have been play beside this 
great tangible horror that has its grip upon me now—TI hear a 
whispering outside my door, a low, suppressed whisper, rapid and 
eager. 

I don’t know how long it is—how can I ever count those minutes 
that hold years in their course?—when the voices cease, and the 
steps pass on, slowly down the stairs, to seek, as I know, a murderous 
weapon. My fingers grip each other till there is blood upon my 
hands, as if to fit me for my part in this ghastly scene of robbery 
and murder. Were they living men, or spectral forms? But 
whether men or forms, I know that their return will mark my last 
hour. In this feeling of certainty with regard to my impending fate, 
the long tension of my attitude gives way. My eyes close a moment, 
in the weariness of their strained gaze, and I walk once more to the 
window, in that pitiful effort to bring the world around me once 
again—for the last time now. 

I have heard doors opening and closing below, and now a step is 
passing to and fro under the window. Before this (how many hours 
before this?) I had eagerly longed to hear an approaching step in 
the forsaken garden; yet, now that it is here—so unmistakably 
passing backwards and forwards below me—I dare not call, or make 
my presence known. It is not a ghostly step, so they are men and 
not forms, and, being men, how have they pursued me here? Cer- 
tainly no living man could pass that outer door, as I secured it. They 
can only have emerged from that ‘terrible trap-door in the attic 
ceiling. And now one of them has gone to the front of the house, 
and one is here at the back, that they may make my escape im- 
possible. But need they fear, when I am so helplessly imprisoned 
in this room ? 
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I dare not look out now, seeing in fancy the upturned murderous 
face which may meet my gaze. Yet it is too dark now to see it, 
however fierce and fiery the eyes may be; for not even the crimson 
poppies can be distinguished on the paper ; and only the square of 
bare unshaded window breaks the darkness. 

And time goes on, and the blackness of night is deepening around 
me, when gradually an awful thought forms itself on my mind—my 
poor wandering unsettled mind. This creeping step that I have 
followed, and the eager threatening whisper, belong to an escaped 
madman! A madman in whose power I am imprisoned, and may 
have to spend long and horrible days and nights perhaps, before he 
chooses to let his cunning violence culminate in my death. Have I 
not read of the fiendish delight with which a maniac will lengthen 
the torture of those who fall into his power? And who, from that 
outer fading world, can elude his crafty vigilance and come to rescue 
me before it is too late? Even afterwards, who will ever find my 
body to give it Christian burial ? 

And this is Christmas time ; and Deborah is in ease and safety. 
Oh, why did Icome? We have but each other—Deborah and I— 
why did I ever come away from her? Don’t all sensible single 
ladies stay at home on Christmas Eve? Why don’t all sensible 
single ladies stay at home for ever? It is so much safer. How 
cold it is now, and how late! It must at least be midnight—only 
midnight, yet a hundred nights seem to have passed since I had first 
so cheerfully thrown this window open, to see, with delight, that no 
human being’s eyes could overlook us here. Ah me! have I ever 
really said that individuality is to be desired in a residence? Never 
again will I enter any house that is not propped on either side by 
twenty of its own twin brothers, and has forty of its duplicates 
opposite. No wonder this isolated dwelling is not taken. If the 
owner would make it beautiful from ground to roof, and then let 
it without a rent, would I let the Soppendells inhabit it? No: a 
thousand times, /Vo. 

Oh horror! There is a rustling of the bare branches of the tree 
outside the window, and a muffled angry voice cries, ‘‘ I’m coming ! 
So you thought I shouldn’t find you, eh? I’m coming.” And then 
goes muttering on, hoarsely and savagely. 

I have crept back from the window, and am standing now against 
the opposite wall, my eyes wild and fixed, my breath coming in 
gasps ; because I know this madman is climbing up to his final deed 
of bloodshed, and will soon step into the dark room, from that 
square of gloomy sky on which my glazed wild eyes are riveted. 
But no face appears there; and presently I hear a door closed 
beneath the open window, and two heavy bolts shot. Then I look 
out, with a new wonder. The bare tree has been stirred and rustled 
by a sudden shower of rain, which makes the night more dreary and 
more lonely even than it was before, and this heavy rain has driven 
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in again the madman who has been pacing before my prison. So 
now he will come up to me indeed, and this will be the end. 

I hear the slow, sly step upon the stair—or many steps, I cannot 
tell, for there are voices muttering all the time, in that same savage 
threatening way. But I hear, too, that something heavy is being 
dragged up, and I know it to be the weapon for my murder. 

I cover my eyes, and try to remember what I ought to think of in 
this dying moment; but I am only wildly wondering how soon that 
step can reach my door, and how this tale of bloodshed will be 
broken to poor Deborah. 

Suddenly now; over the dreary pattering of the rain outside, and 
over every weird and muffled sound within; there sweeps a startling 
peal from some subterranean bell in this terrible house. I hear it 
distinctly, and feel the shock through all my icy trembling form. 
Then the whole house totters, and I become unconscious. 


When my eyes open, the room where I have been so long in 
darkness, is lighted feebly, and a little weirdly, by a lean and poverty- 
stricken candle stuck in the empty grate. I am sitting on the floor, 
with my back against the wall, and my feet straight out before me, 
conscious only of one definite sensation—that of dampness in every 
garment and on every feature, and I am feebly conscious of being 
astonished that Deborah, who is kneeling beside me, should be 
damp too—Deborah being so particular about her dress. I think I 
slowly and sleepily begin to understand it a little, when I find that 
she is sprinkling water over me from the drawer of a kitchen dresser, 
which is held for her by the strangest object on which my eye can 
light—a stooping, feeble, shaking object, with hollow, wild eyes, 
looking out from long and shaggy locks of unkempt hair the very 
colour of pale ale. 

I think Deborah is crying a little, when I turn my eyes from this 
strange sight; but I cannot be sure, because when I see it is really 
Deborah, and meet her pitiful eyes, and feel her hand, and know she 
has found me, I faint again. 

But only for a little time, I think ; because there falls upon me 
such a deluge from the dresser drawer. 


“Don’t tell me anything about it yet, Hephzibah ; nothing, till we 
get home, and have had something warm and nourishing. To think 
what my nerves have undergone in tracing you, and having to cut 
out that advertisement for the cabman, and trust myself blindly to 
him to find the house, and he taking me all round deserts and forests 
before he brought me here! And to think that that wretched object of 
a man—you needn’t look round; he went away when he saw you 
waking—to think he should have come in here through a broken 
window, for his night’s rest—rest indeed, in an empty house, with 
only bare boards to lie on !—and should have heard you, and got into 
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the trap-door till he thought you were gone, and went to scare the 
cats—at least, that’s what he seems to say, but he talks to himself, and 
I can’t understand ; and I’m quite sure he is as mad as a March 
hatter. And my nerves are in that state I don’t know what anybody 
says. I’ve the cab at the door, and you are all right now, 
Hephzibah ; a little damp perhaps, that’s all; and I do hope this 
will be a lesson to you not to act in the eccentric way that is your 
delight, and wears me to a shadow. Tie your bonnet. I seem to 
hear that poor imbecile coming back, and I’m in that state of nerves 
that I cannot stand it ; though if he hadn’t been here to let me in, and 
hadn’t thought of that dresser drawer to bring the water in, I really 
don’t know what I should have done—or rather, what you would 
have done, Hephzibah—Where are you going now?‘ For goodness 
gracious’ sake do consider the state you’ve put me into, and don’t be 
sO spasmodic.” 

But I cannot help it. He looks such a feeble, helpless, harmless 
creature ; shrinking back there in the empty hall; such a thread- 
bare, sickly shadow of a man; such a dazed bewildered object— 
gone astray not knowing how or when—that I cannot help it. It is 
such a little to do, There is no cab waiting to take him from this 
bare desolate house to a cheery fire-side. There is no warm, merry 
Christmas-day to dawn for him. Ah! it is such a very little thing 
to do! 

“But most unwise,” says Deborah—not knowing that I see her 
surreptitiously put back her purse, pretending she has never touched 
it—most unwise.” But she says it with unusual haste and jerki- 
ness, and says nothing more until we are warm and safe at home; 
and—mellowed by a little chicken fricassee, and a glass of negus 
afterwards—TI tell this story, and she listens. 

“And so,” Deborah says, when I have finished, and the negus 
(and other circumstances) have soothed and cheered us both a little, 
“your hair grew white ina single night, did it, Hephzibah ?” 

But Deborah has no right to smile; for it certainly would have 
grown white in that single night, if—well, if it hadn’t been quite 
white before, 
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ONE AGAINST THREE. 
AN EPISODE IN THE BOSNIAN WAR. 


Translated from a ‘‘ Letter from the Seat of War,” which appeared in the 
“* Deutsche Zeitung,” Sept. 22, 1878. 


T happened in the valley of the Sprecha, between Dolnja-Tuzla 
and Hau-Pirkovac. On the road, and on both: sides, a furious 
conflict was going on, which spread itself by degrees into the neigh- 
bouring forest, whither the retreating Turks were hotly pursued by 
our men. 

After an hour’s skirmish, I suddenly remarked that I and a 
handful of brave fellows had separated ourselves from the rest, and 
although we still heard the sound of distant firing, we had entirely 
lost sight of our companions and of the Turks, with the exception of 
those who were directly ahead of us. Here we were, about fifteen 
men against nearly twenty Turks! My friend P. called to me 
suddenly, in the thickest of the fight, to withdraw my men, as 
the Turks were in the majority, and we had gone too far from our 
centre. ‘A little while longer,” I shouted, ‘and perhaps we shall 
receive help.” The firing continued with the greatest rapidity ; the 
balls struck the trunks of the trees, or flew hissing through the 
branches, which fell to the ground. Suddenly, as if by agreement, 
the firing ceased; the ammunition on both sides was exhausted. 
We faced each other with unloaded fire-arms, 

No sooner did the Turks see that we, too, were without ammu- 
nition, than they sprang from behind the trees and fell upon us like 
wild beasts, shouting ‘ Allah!” The foremost of our men beat 
down the scimitars they brandished with their bayonets; those in the 
rear began to run away. ‘‘Back! back!” I cried to my men. 
Those who remained surrounded me, and we retired as well as we 
could, facing the enemy when they approached too near. Soon one 
and then another of our company fell. But then came a misfor- 
tune. The wood suddenly brought us to a steep precipice, from 
which there was no escape. Here the Turks reached us. Their 
scimitars came down upon us like hail. Our square of glittering 
bayonets defended us well enough, while the Turks, dispersing them- 
selves like a swarm of wasps, attacked us one by one. 

Fighting with the courage of despair, we mounted again slowly ; 
but the Turks pressed on us with such fury that we felt it was all 
over. In about ten minutes, only five of our men remained to face 
seven strong Turks! “‘ Brothers, let us die gloriously; there is no 
help for us!” I cried, and threw myself, sword in hand, against my 
nearest opponent. My companions followed my example. Then 
ensued a short but terrible struggle. How it happened that I found 
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myself, all of a sudden, fighting with three Turks, I don’t know; and 
I can’t remember where and how my friend was killed. I only 
know that I ran—ran as fast as I could—knowing that cold death, 
in the form of three sharp scimitars, was behind me. If the Turks 
reached me, I knew they would cut me into a hundred pieces. I 
wondered that, running so furiously, I had time to repent having left 
our troops so far behind, that I had spent the last charge from my 
revolver. What was one sword against three scimitars sharp as 
razors? My head swam, my heart felt as if it would burst! But 
look! A help from God! Not far from me was an officer, with his 
head leaning against the trunk of a tree, mortally wounded, dying ; 
but near him was my life, my only help—a reyolver! In a moment 
it was in my hands, and I had taken up my position behind a tree. 
The revolver had six barrels, and was charged with four balls. 

Suddenly the three Turks faced me with their menacing blades ; 
between me and them was only the small trunk of a beech-tree, 
which was our mutual shield. Bang! went my revolver, and the 
nearest Turk rolled backwards on the grass. Bang! again, and the 
second Turk, who was trying to get behind me, uttered a wild cry. 
At this moment the third Turk, seizing him under the arm with the- 
left hand, drew him, with Herculean strength, before him as a shield, 
and, covered in this way, he approached me with uplifted scimitar. My- 
strength was almost exhausted. For the third time I fired, but the con- 
tents, instead of entering the body of my antagonist, lodged themselves 
in that of the shield-Turk. ‘You are lost!” I thought to myself ; 
and springing from the tree which had so happily protected me until 
now, I ran a few steps farther, hoping to induce the Turk to throw 
away his shield, as I dared not spend my last charge on chance. So 
it happened. The Turk ran after me with the celerity of a wolf. 
But I was already behind a tree, and for the fourth time I fired. 
With eyes starting out of his head, my deadly enemy staggered ; the 
scimitar fell from his hand; he sank, with a slight groan, to the 
earth. 

I turned away with the reflection, ‘‘Where am I now?” “In 
the forest,” was the answer. “Am I far from my company ?” 
‘Heaven only knows.” How I got rid of my enemies I have 
related, but I was not yet out of danger. 

Standing in the fathomless forest, I did not know if I were nearer 
to my companions or to those dreadful bloodhounds who, if they 
met, me, would hew me to pieces with their swooping blades. 

Meanwhile the sun began to sink, and it became darker and 
darker in the forest. An oppressive silence reigned on all sides; nota 
breath stirred—no sound of bird or animal. It was quite impossible 
to find my way in such a place. Vainly I took out my compass 
and tried to adjust it to our position; I put it back into my pocket 
no wiser than I was before. Nothing but some happy chance could 
bring me again into the right track, 
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Commending my soul to the Creator, I turned towards the four 
cardinal points. The west seemed to attract me. I felt as if a 
secret power drew me in that direction—as if an inward voice said, 
‘“‘ There you will find deliverance.” 

I began, with great strides, to go in a westerly direction. Bushes, 
brambles, reedlike grasses stood in my way, but I overcame all 
obstacles ; the sensitiveness occasioned by a peaceful life had left 
me. What to me now were the sharp brambles which tore my 
clothes and pierced my flesh? Soon the twilight deepened into 
night ; I could hardly distinguish the trees, and only the stars, which 
looked sorrowfully down from on high, seemed to assure me that I 
was yet on earth. In this darkness I wandered about, from time to 
time stopping and listening for a human voice, but all was still. 

Suddenly I remarked, notwithstanding the darkness, through a 
gap in the foliage, the form of a hill or a distant mountain. I could 
hear my heart beat; I began anewtorun. In another half-hour I 
felt that I was ascending a mountain, the bushes became thicker, 
and there were no trees. Like a hunted animal I pressed on, crept, 
climbed, until I reached the summit. Then and then only I 
breathed freely and deeply; the feeling that I could at least look 
around me made me unspeakably happy. But the night—the night 
reigned here also, and shut out all sign of my companions. Ha! 
Is that smoke or fog? Do my eyes deceive me? 

For a long time I stared in this direction, hardly daring to 
breathe, and the longer I looked the brighter shone the spark of sain 
which fear had already nearly extinguished in my heart. 

It was no fog, it was smoke! 

I had soon descended the mountain and re-entered the forest, 
keeping steadfastly on in the direction of the smoke, for a quarter 
of an hour longer. I continued running on, hoping, longing to see 
again a human face. Then there was a noise in the bushes near me. 
I stopped quickly and listened. It seemed as if a man or animal 
were gliding through the brushwood. When I stopped the sound 
ceased. ‘Who is it?” I exclaimed, and grasped my sword, but 
as no answer came I concluded it must be an animal, a hungry 
wolf or a fox. I continued my way. A few steps farther, and the 
same sound was repeated, but nearer. Looking quickly round, I 
saw nothing, and redoubled my steps in the direction of the friendly 
smoke. Crack! the noise was close behind me, like the falling of 
broken branches. Quick as a weathercock I turned, and saw, not 
far from me, two glittering eyes, which disappeared immediately in 
the darkness. ‘A wolf,” I thought! I don’t know if I was right, 
but I felt consoled even with the idea that it was om/y a wolf that 
was pursuing me. And there, at last, was my long sought-for token ! 
Never in my life have I experienced such a feeling of supreme 
delight as I did on seeing again those waves of curling smoke 
mounting to the heavens. A few steps more, and I should stand 
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by their burning source. On! on! what was exhaustion or fatigue, 
when deliverance was so near? In the foggy distance I saw a red 
light shimmering through the trees, at first small, like the fire of 
shepherds, then larger and larger. At last I saw several fires and 
men moving around them. But who were these men? Were they 
not perhaps those from whom I was fleeing? I shuddered with the 
thought, but nothing remained to me but to approach silently and 
cautiously, near enough to observe who they were. As I approached 
within two hundred feet of the nearest fire, I remarked, with terror, 
Turks squatting on the ground, quietly smoking their pipes, as if 
they had just finished some work pleasing to Heaven. My blood 
stood still in my veins, a cold perspiration covered my forehead. 
But this was not all. It is well known that the Turks possess many 
dogs, which accompany them during the night on their marauding 
excursions. Suddenly a great white dog, followed by several others, 
rushed at me, barking furiously. I seized my sword, and disappeared 
in a north-westerly direction. For nearly half an hour I was perse- 
cuted by the barking and howling of these dogs, until at last the 
sounds died away in the distance and darkness of the night. 

I did not think of where I was going. I continued my way always 
farther and deeper into the forest, not daring to stop. Only once— 
it might have been midnight—TI fell to the ground and began to sob 
and pray, and in tears and prayers I regained new strength. After 
this I climbed several hills, crept through many bushes and desert 
places, which looked as if they had never been trodden by the foot 
of man. 

At last the morning broke. As I had outlived the night, I 
hoped the day would not see me perish. Forward, then! with 
renewed strength ! 

And I found my companions under the Pirkovac-Hau. Guided, 
as it seemed, by an unseen Hand, I had struck into the right path 
during the dark hours of the night. What joy for me to see my 
friends again ! And what joy for them, too, who had already counted 
me among the dead! 
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ISS TABITHA TUNSTALL was accustomed to say that she 
always had her own way. She was also given to enunciate 
the principle that the effectual method of getting your own way was 
to take it—and she took hers, she would add. Not one of her 
friends but would have subscribed to the latter clause of her state- 
ment: therefore was it likely that this successful despot was going to 
be baulked in the dearest object of her life, her fondest aim, by a 
pair of foolish young people ? Yet the foolish young people intended 
to disappoint her. Most hapless delusion ! 

Miss Tabitha Tunstall had arranged the destinies, and, let us in 
justice add, when need be, materially assisted in the settling in life 
of a large number of youthful relatives; but her supremacy in chief 
was reserved for her nephew, Herbert Tunstall, who lived at the Manor, 
farming a little, and hunting, fishing, and shooting a great deal; Miss 
Tabitha’s design being that he should succeed her at Staineley Manor 
when she should be laid to rest. Her plans for him probably never 
reached further than this until an unexpected event suggested a new 
and delightful combination. This opportune occurrence was the charge 
of the daughter of a much-loved friend of her youth, a widow, who 
had lately died in Jamaica, commending her helpless daughter to 
Miss Tunstall’s faithful affection. Miss Tabitha went to Southampton 
to meet the girl, Mildred Neil by name, took an immense liking 
to her on the spot, and instantaneously conceived the scheme of 
marrying her to her nephew. She brought her home, gave the young 
people one week in which to become acquainted, and then forthwith 
announced to each what she expected of them. 

Herbert Tunstall sought an opportunity of speaking to Miss Neil 
upon the self-same day, and towards evening he observed the young 
lady seated alone upon a rustic seat in the garden. He at once 
crossed the lawn and seated himself beside her. 

“I imagine that my aunt has told you, Miss Neil, of the hopes 
she entertains concerning you and myself,” he said, with slow gentle- 
ness and care: then calmly awaited a reply. 

Mildred Neil was a handsome girl of the brunette type: swift to 
feel, her face was a mirror for the representation of her emotions ; 
and Mr. Tunstall now read his answer in the angry spark that flew 
to her eye, in the crimson flush that shot across her cheek before her 
tongue could utter a word of her indignation. 

‘‘T am astonished at your speaking to me on the matter, Mr. 
Tunstall ; you must be aware how worse than useless it is.” 

“ But it is necessary that I should speak to you, Miss Neil.” 
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“Mr. Tunstall, it is impossible that I should ever regard “you in 
any other light than as a friend.” 

‘Miss Neil, deep and sincere as my respect for you must be, I 
have not the slightest wish that you should regard me in any other 
light ; still 

“In plain words,” cried the girl, interrupting him, “I do not want 
to marry you.” 

“In plain words,” echoed he, with a different inflection, “ Z do 
not want to marry you.” 

Upon that unflattering assertion Miss Neil looked up in surprise ; 
and, their eyes meeting, they both burst out laughing at the absurd 
nature of the dispute. 

‘Then why—why talk upon a subject that is so very—very,”—the 
young lady hesitated for a moment fora word to express her senti- 
ments—“so very disagreeable ? ” 

‘* Miss Neil, you have declared your indifference towards me, and 
thereby of course thrown me into the depths of despair and humilia- 
tion; will you now go further, and in strict confidence make a full 
confession —do you love anybody else ? ” 

Mildred Neil thought fora moment, wondering whathies an incipient 
fondness for a certain young curate, born of unlimited flirtation upon 
his side, might be dignified by the name of the grand passion ; but 
concluded to the contrary. ‘ N—no,” she said at length, lamely. 

“That ‘no’ came too hesitatingly to establish perfect innocence,” 
commented the young man, laughing. ‘“‘I am going to set you an 
example of candour by pleading guilty. I am engaged to a young 
lady, a clergyman’s daughter in the neighbourhood ; and I want your 
help, Miss Neil.” 

“ This is interesting,” said the girl, sitting up and looking at him 
with attention, quite ready for a little romance, so that she was not 
expected to take the part of heroine. 

‘‘ My aunt does not smile upon my choice.” 

‘“ She is aware then of your engagement ? ” 

‘‘Not exactly aware of an engagement existing, but she suspects 
the state of things. The fact is she walked into the room one day 
when Mary was—was 

“Yes, I am attending,” said Miss Neil, with demureness. ‘ Was 
what ?” 

“‘ As we were talking earnestly,” said the young man, with palpable 
untruth. 

“Precisely ; a little conversation would of course criminate you.” 

‘Well, I might have been holding her hand,” Mr. Tunstall amended, 
with more flagrant mendacity. 

‘*T understand: go on.” 

**So she made a fuss; it was uncomfortable, especially for Mary. 
But she will get over her prejudice after a while. She cannot fail to do 
so—you shall see Mary!” cried the lover, enthusiastically. “And 
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for the present, to gain time for Aunt Tabitha’s unreasonable preju- 
dice to melt, you will not mind our appearing, you and I, to fall into 
her wishes.” 

‘Our appearing to fall into her wishes. What do you mean?” 

“Why,” he answered, laughing, “ by each of us professing to be 
diligently cultivating a regard for the other.” 

‘“‘Tmpossible !” exclaimed the girl, with a faint blush. ‘ And it 
would not be right.” 

‘IT don’t know about its being right, but it is necessary. You 
have not the experience of Aunt Tabitha that I have: she is quite 
capable of sending for a ring and a parson, and having us married 
upon the spot, if we showed any symptoms of insubordination.” 

Mildred looked impressed by this terrible picture, as Mr. Tunstall 
intended she should be. 

* As you like, though,” he resumed. ‘I am sure,” with an ironical 
bow, ‘‘I ought to feel more than resigned.” 

** But I should not feel at all resigned,” said Miss Neil, quickly. 

** You will be safe then only in the way I suggest: and certainly 
our one chance of a quiet life lies in letting Aunt Tabitha suppose 
that we are falling into her views.” 

‘*Will not sucha course at all events be rather—awkward?” sug- 
gested the young lady, her feminine mind foreseeing embarrassments. 

‘On the contrary, I think it will be extremely amusing.” 

Had Mildred Neil been older, she would probably neither have con- 
sented to the arrangement nor have found any fun therein, but as it 
was, her youth and innocence helping her, their assumed characters 
became a source of immense amusement to Mildred and to Herbert. 
After dinner, before her cup of tea and game of backgammon, Miss 
Tabitha, with her cap well on one side, would ostentatiously settle her- 
self for a nap, telling the young people they might talk what nonsense 
they pleased, she was not going to listen, and in fact she was growing 
rather hard of hearing. 

Upon which Herbert would saunter off to the remote regions of 
the piano, saying: 

‘Come and practise that duet, Mildred; you are aware how 
important it is that our voices should get into perfect har- 
mony.” 

Or Miss Neil would bid Mr. Tunstall wind her wools. ‘It is your 
duty to attend upon me, you know. I must get you into domestic 
training.” And the discipline would occupy so much time that it 
was clear Herbert Tunstall stood in great need of the lesson. 

The amount of practice which they had no doubt accounted for 
it; but it was astonishing how well these amateurs soon came to play 
their parts. Any outsider watching that duet-study carried on in the 
solitudes of the far end of the drawing-room would have said that it 
was genuine interest which was kindling in Mildred’s dark eyes: that 
it was some feeling near akin to love which was thrilling in his tones 
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and lending warmth to his words. But of course the performers 
knew differently: they were well aware that it was all part of an 
excellent jest, and the semblance of reality that their acting wore 
was altogether to their credit. 

Miss Neil was naturally anxious to behold the girl, the true 
beloved, for whom she stood proxy ; but for some time after her own 
arrival at Staineley, Miss Cubison was absent upon a visit. At 
length, however, her curiosity was gratified. One bright autumn 
afternoon, as Herbert Tunstall and she were returning from their 
ride, they met a young lady in one of the lanes about Staineley. 
She was walking slowly, and, mild though the day was, Miss Neil 
noticed that she was enveloped in furs, while in her hand she carried 
a small basket. 

“‘ Here comes a good little district-visitor!” cried Mildred. 

‘That is Mary Cubison,” said Mr. Tunstall, and he sprang from 
his horse. 

After himself greeting the girl, he brought her up and introduced 
her to Miss Neil, who observed with a quick throb of pleasure, for 
which she would have found it hard to account, the ordinary nature 
of the rival whom she had been picturing as a species of goddess. 
Miss Cubison was truly one of those people best described by the 
word inoffensive. Inoffensive in speech, look, manner, mind, and 
character, Mary Cubison was absolutely without a salient point. 
After a few minutes’ chat, during which the young ladies had decided 
with perfect unanimity of opinion that the afternoon was bright, the 
autumn a mild one, and the lanes about Staineley muddy but 
pleasant, Mr. Tunstall bent over towards Mildred, saying: 

“If you don’t mind, I will see Miss Cubison home.” 

** Of course I don’t mind; pray do so,” was the answer; but for 
her life the speaker could not have kept a certain coldness out of 
her tones. 

“ Do not enter the park—wait for me; I will not be ten minutes,” 
Herbert whispered eagerly in return. 

“Ten minutes! I suppose that means half an hour or more 
while they are talking inane nonsense at the Parsonage gate,” said 
Miss Neil, as drawing out her watch she prepared to time the lovers : 
and twisting round in her saddle she gazed after the pair with a sad 
and weary expression upon her own beautiful features. She could 
only see that Herbert Tunstall walked quietly by the side of the 
young lady, from whom he had taken the basket, which he was 
carrying in one hand, while with the other he led his horse. 

The hand of her watch had scarcely completed the ninth minute 
when Miss Neil heard the sharp ring of hoofs on the road behind 
her. She pocketed her watch hurriedly, and turned to greet Herbert 
with a flush of guilt upon her cheek, but with a smile of pure 
unmixed pleasure upon her lovely lips. 

‘“‘ Well!” he ejaculated in a tone of interrogation, meeting her 
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smile with one of equal brilliancy on his own face, as he rode up to 
her side. 

‘¢ You’ve not taken more than your ten minutes,” she said, in her 
confusion stating the very fact that she had hastened to conceal, 
that of her having marked the length of time he had been gone. 

Herbert Tunstall seemed also to labour under a scarcity of ideas ; 
but, after a slightly embarrassed pause, he brought out the infor- 
mation: ‘ Mary is not very well; she took cold at the house where 
she has been staying. They had a fashion there of walking in 
the garden of an evening.” 

Ah! a month or two ago how quick Mr. Tunstall would have been 
to have noticed the consciousness in Mary Cubison’s manner when she 
spoke of these evening walks ; and how that embarrassment deepened 
into guilty confusion upon his carelessly chiding her for her neglect 
of her delicate health! How her blushes and stammering excuses 
would have set his hot blood on fire with jealous suspicions eight or 
ten weeks back; and now, now they pass unobserved. 

“Forthwith any quantity of lover’s rhapsodies for my entertain- 
ment!” exclaimed Miss Neil to herself. Aloud she remarked, 
‘* Miss Cubison does not look very strong.” 

‘““No, she is far from robust,” said Tunstall, with almost a 
sense of discontent as the contrast between her organization and 
the generous vitality of Mildred Neil’s nature was forced upon him. 
“Tt begins to grow dark already: winter is creeping on us,” he 
added, and with that the subject of Miss Cubison was dismissed, 
as though of no interest. 


II, 


Time glided smoothly along until the fifteenth of December, 
when the annual subscription ball of Tarnford, the neighbouring 
market-town, was to take place. This event taken alone was not a 
very remarkable occurrence, but this particular ball was to have a 
special distinguishing feature. It was to be graced by the presence 
of Miss Tabitha Tunstall, who was going, she said, to take care of 
Mildred Neil. Mildred Neil was delighted, only feeling a little 
anxiety in addition as to her chaperon’s apparel. Miss Tabitha’s 
ordinary garb was a dress of brown holland in summer, and linsey- 
woolsey in winter, the skirt made of a convenient length to “ clear 
the ground,” according to Miss Tabitha’s own report. It did 
clear the ground: it likewise cleared the tops of her boots, when 
that lady walked after her energetic fashion. Out of doors 
she invariably carried in one hand a stout umbrella, which 
served many useful purposes, notably to prod up weeds as 
she perambulated her domains, to give force to her remarks, 
and to thrust away her pet animals when they became too 
demonstrative in their affection. Her grey hair was still abundant ; 
but it was her custom to wear a lace cap, which always inclined 
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with shameful favour to one ear or the other: a high linen collar 
bucklered her throat, beneath which a coloured ribbon was knotted, 
and the probabilities were that the tie she had worn the previous 
day was hanging idly down her back; so that in time quite a 
“bunch of ribbon”—not “blue,” but of all the colours of the 
rainbow—would be in suspension there. 

When Mildred Neil first came to the Manor she made an at- 
tempt to rectify some of these harmless little peculiarities. ‘ Aunt 
Tabitha,’—under Miss Tabitha’s orders she had so called her 
from the beginning—‘ Aunt Tabitha, your cap is all on one side, 
let me put it right,” Mildred would say, leaning over in affectionate 
readiness. 

“No, my dear, thank you: I must have given it a knock; by- 
and-bye it will get one on the other side, and then it will be 
straight.” 

“ Aunt Tabitha, the tie you wore yesterday is still fastened to your 
collar, I will take it off.” 

“No, my dear, thank you: it will come in handy for to- 
morrow.” 

Now it was impossible to conjecture what a lady with such in- 
dependent views might consider to be appropriate ball-going 
costume. When the subject was first broached, Mildred had in- 
quired point blank of what her attire for the occasion was to consist, 
but Miss Tabitha had declined to satisfy her curiosity. Therefore, 
although no weaker-minded than the bulk of mankind, it was not 
without a certain feeling of trepidation that Herbert and Mildred 
awaited her appearance upon the important night. Both ready early, 
they had been some time in the hall when at length Miss Tabitha’s 
brisk step was heard descending the stairs. 

‘Oh! you dear beauty!” exclaimed Mildred, running forward 
to the foot of the staircase to meet her—and her ecstasy was not 
unjustified, for Miss Tabitha was magnificent in rich brocade and 
priceless old pointlace, while a cap and feathers crowned her head 
with mathematical precision: at least that was its proud position for 
the present; the length of time that it would be retained was a 
_ question for the future to solve. 

Miss Tabitha, as pleased as any girl at the compliment, stooped 
and kissed Mildred’s upraised face. 

‘You are a picture; no one will look at me beside you,” 
cried Mildred, surveying her afresh, ‘But where are your 
gloves, dear ?” 

“Gloves! what do I want with gloves? I am not going into 
the cold to get my hands chilled, or into the sun to scorch them.” 

‘Tt will look curious,” said Mildred, with a little mournful 
shake of the head, as she lifted the members in’ question with her 
own small hands. ‘“ Do put on a pair of gloves!” she finished, 
pleadingly. 
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smile with one of equal brilliancy on his own face, as he rode up to 
her side. 

‘¢ You’ve not taken more than your ten minutes,” she said, in her 
confusion stating the very fact that she had hastened to conceal, 
that of her having marked the length of time he had been gone. 

Herbert Tunstall seemed also to labour under a scarcity of ideas ; 
but, after a slightly embarrassed pause, he brought out the infor- 
mation: “ Mary is not very well; she took cold at the house where 
she has been staying. They had a fashion there of walking in 
the garden of an evening.” 

Ah! a month or two ago how quick Mr. Tunstall would have been 
to have noticed the consciousness in Mary Cubison’s manner when she 
spoke of these evening walks ; and how that embarrassment deepened 
into guilty confusion upon his carelessly chiding her for her neglect 
of her delicate health! How her blushes and stammering excuses 
would have set his hot blood on fire with jealous suspicions eight or 
ten weeks back; and now, now they pass unobserved. 

‘‘Forthwith any quantity of lover’s rhapsodies for my entertain- 
ment!” exclaimed Miss Neil to herself. Aloud she remarked, 
‘* Miss Cubison does not look very strong.” 

‘““No, she is far from robust,” said Tunstall, with almost a 
sense of discontent as the contrast between her organization and 
the generous vitality of Mildred Neil’s nature was forced upon him. 


“It begins to grow dark already: winter is creeping on us,” he 
added, and with that the subject of Miss Cubison was dismissed, 
as though of no interest. 
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when the annual subscription ball of Tarnford, the neighbouring 
market-town, was to take place. This event taken alone was not a 
very remarkable occurrence, but this particular ball was to have a 
special distinguishing feature. It was to be graced by the presence 
of Miss Tabitha Tunstall, who was going, she said, to take care of 
Mildred Neil. Mildred Neil was delighted, only feeling a little 
anxiety in addition as to her chaperon’s apparel. Miss Tabitha’s 
ordinary garb was a dress of brown holland in summer, and linsey- 
woolsey in winter, the skirt made of a convenient length to “ clear 
the ground,” according to Miss Tabitha’s own report. It did 
clear the ground: it likewise cleared the tops of her boots, when 
that lady walked after her energetic fashion. Out of doors 
she invariably carried in one hand a stout umbrella, which 
served many useful purposes, notably to prod up weeds as 
she perambulated her domains, to give force to her remarks, 
and to thrust away her pet animals when they became too 
demonstrative in their affection. Her grey hair was still abundant ; 
but it was her custom to wear a lace cap, which always inclined 
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with shameful favour to one ear or the other: a high linen collar 
bucklered her throat, beneath which a coloured ribbon was knotted, 
and the probabilities were that the tie she had worn the previous 
day was hanging idly down her back; so that in time quite a 
“bunch of ribbon”—not “blue,” but of all the colours of the 
rainbow—would be in suspension there. 

When Mildred Neil first came to the Manor she made an at- 
tempt to rectify some of these harmless little peculiarities. ‘ Aunt 
Tabitha,”—under Miss Tabitha’s orders she had so called her 
from the beginning—‘“‘ Aunt Tabitha, your cap is all on one side, 
let me put it right,” Mildred would say, leaning over in affectionate 
readiness. 

*“No, my dear, thank you: I must have given it a knock ; by- 
and-bye it will get one on the other side, and then it will be 
straight.” 

“ Aunt Tabitha, the tie you wore yesterday is still fastened to your 
collar, I will take it off.” 

“No, my dear, thank you: it will come in handy for to- 
morrow.” 

Now it was impossible to conjecture what a lady with such in- 
dependent views might consider to be appropriate ball-going 
costume. When the subject was first broached, Mildred had in- 
quired point blank of what her attire for the occasion was to consist, 
but Miss Tabitha had declined to satisfy her curiosity. Therefore, 
although no weaker-minded than the bulk of mankind, it was not 
without a certain feeling of trepidation that Herbert and Mildred 
awaited her appearance upon the important night. Both ready early, 
they had been some time in the hall when at length Miss Tabitha’s 
brisk step was heard descending the stairs. 

“Oh! you dear beauty!” exclaimed Mildred, running forward 
to the foot of the staircase to meet her—and her ecstasy was not 
unjustified, for Miss Tabitha was magnificent in rich brocade and 
priceless old pointlace, while a cap and feathers crowned her head 
with mathematical precision: at least that was its proud position for 
the present; the length of time that it would be retained was a 
_ question for the future to solve. : 

Miss Tabitha, as pleased as any girl at the compliment, stooped 
and kissed Mildred’s upraised face. 

“You are a picture; no one will look at me beside you,” 
cried Mildred, surveying her afresh, ‘But where are your 
gloves, dear?” 

‘Gloves! what do I want with gloves? I am not going into 
the cold to get my hands chilled, or into the sun to scorch them.” 

“Tt will look curious,” said Mildred, with a little mournful 
shake of the head, as she lifted the members in’ question with her 
own small hands. “Do put on a pair of gloves!” she finished, 
pleadingly. 
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“No, I shall not: my hands are as they were made,” said Miss 
‘Tabitha, with determination. 

“‘No, aunt,” said young Tunstall, laughing, ‘‘they are not. They are 
as you have made them with a lot of weed-spudding and calf-feeding, 
and Heaven knows what besides.” 

‘“‘ And if they show that they have done a little honest work—” 
Miss Tabitha was beginning warmly, when Mildred’s soft voice 
struck in, 

‘“‘They are beautiful hands ; for they are always ready to serve 
and to help,” cried the girl, and she stooped hastily, and, with a 
pretty, natural gesture of reverence, pressed her fresh young lips upon 
the stiff old fingers, which she yet held in hers. ‘‘ They are useful, 
kind, true, lovely hands, and she shall go with them as she likes,” 
Mildred ended, and, loosing her clasp, she stepped back to her former 
position beside the blazing hall-fire. 

‘There, there! Run away to Parker, and get me a pair of gloves, 
blue, green, red, yellow, anything you like!” exclamed Miss Tabitha, 
brushing a tear from her eyes. ‘‘I declare you young people are 
making a perfect fool of me in my old age: I shall not have a will 
of my own soon.” 

“You need not be alarmed—that day is not very near,” said her 
nephew with a laugh. 

The gloves brought and assumed, the carriage was ordered round, 
as the time was getting on to ten o’clock, and they had a drive 
of four miles before them. 

** You will give me the next two dances,” said Tunstall, possessing 
himself at once of Mildred’s card, upon their arrival at the Assembly 
Rooms, and coolly writing down his name in accordance. 

‘You may have the first, but not the second,” Miss Neil replied, 
in her turn taking out her pencil and drawing it through one of his 
autographs. 

‘Well, then, when may I have another ?” 

‘* Any one that you choose towards the end of the evening.” 

‘The eighth then,” said he with an air of resignation; “I hope 
that will satisfy you.” 

‘No, but there is the sixteenth, a waltz: you may put your name 
down for that, if you like.” 

Their first dance over, the pair were standing beside Miss Tabitha, 
when she said suddenly, addressing Herbert: ‘‘ Who is the stranger 
with your friend, Miss Cubison? He is a great deal better looking 
than you are, Herbert,” she added with apparent inconsequence, but 
Mr. Tunstall perceived the significance of the concluding remark. 

**T do not see the Apollo, Aunt; but why do you ask ?” 

‘* Because they are lovers; that is all.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Herbert, with a keen feeling of annoy- 
ance at the remark, for which he would have found it difficult to 
account, ‘You are making a mistake.” 
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“No mistake; I have a foolish enough pair of lovers always 
before my eyes for me to know the signs now.” 

Mildred and Herbert both looking up startled, their glances met, 
but at once sank again quietly to the ground. A deep flush spread 
itself over her face, as she turned her head away: Herbert Tunstall 
was scarcely less confused than she was; but the music striking 
up at that moment, to escape Miss Tabitha’s keen vision, he passed 
his arm round Mildred’s waist, and whirled her off in the dance: 
Miss Tabitha looking after them with a curious expression. They 
had scarcely, however, made two circles of the room when Herbert 
drew his companion out into the corridor, which had been deco- 
rated and furnished with seats. for the occasion. 

“Tt is the truth,” he said abruptly, as soon as they were alone. 
“‘You are dearer than life to me. Mildred, I love you.” 

Mildred Neil gave one frightened glance up into his face; then 
made answer with deliberation, but her voice had an odd quiver 
in it the while she spoke. 

“Of course!” said she, giving a little uneasy laugh. ‘ But we 
are alone now, so we can lay aside our parts.” 

“Would to Heaven that we had never assumed them!” was 
Tunstall’s cry, and Mildred’s heart with a groan answered ‘“ Amen.” 

“We have played out the play in earnest enough,” he resumed. 
‘So far as I am concerned, it has been played out in most dolorous 
earnest. My darling! my darling! I love you ” 

‘Stay ! not another word!” exclamed Mildred, arresting him yet 
more peremptorily by laying her hand upon his arm. Then turning 
round, her young face lighted by noble feeling, and with her eyes 
full upon his, she cried courageously: ‘And suppose we have played 
out the play in dolorous earnest, and made shipwreck of our 
happiness, our happiness only. What then? There remain honour 
—justice—right—truth !” 

Herbert Tunstall gave her one long look, as she stood there. 
Her slight girlish figure was robed in its ballroom frippery of tulle 
and laces, a slender chain of gold and pearls encircled her soft 
throat, and white jasmine blossoms wreathed her hair; but im- 
mutability of purpose, a steadfast cleaving to what she would esteem 
the right, were to be traced in the bearing of the queenly head, 
in the earnestness of the dark eyes, in the firm lines of the sweet 
mouth. In absolute silence they returned to the ballroom, a 
stormy sea of mixed emotions surging in his breast; and her , 
face, now that the glow of passion had died out of it, looking © 
weary and mournful. At Miss Neil’s desire he conducted her 
to Miss Tabitha, and he then withdrew to seek solitude where- 
in to compose his mind after the events of the past half-hour. 
A steady pacing in the cool night air without the building 
had a tranquillizing effect, and when he felt he could again bear 
the eyes of his fellow-creatures, he re-entered the room. There 
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the first object which greeted his eyes did more to steel his heart 
and brace his nerves than all his contemplation of the solemn stars, 
or the fanning of the night breezes on his heated brow. The 
spectacle, that administered so potent a moral tonic, was the sight 
of Miss Neil circling round, animated and gay, with a young officer 
of their acquaintance, to the strains of a delicious waltz. 

“The levity! the heartlessness of women,” muttered Tunstall, 
between his set teeth. But if jealousy and anger had not blinded 
his eyes, he must have seen how the quick step flagged sometimes, 
and how the light only flashed at intervals into the face that used to 
be so bright with innocent gaiety. To prove to this flinty-hearted 
young lady that other people could be as indifferent, he marched off 
to find Miss Cubison, upon whom apparently he commenced to 
lavish great tenderness of manner, and upon whom, in reality, he 
was venting his jealous anger in a quarrel. 

‘Mary, who is that fellow who has been dancing with you ?” 

“YT have been dancing with a good many ‘fellows,’ from Lord 
Merritt downwards,” Miss Cubison answered demurely. 

‘Nonsense! Whois that stranger, confoundedly good-looking, and 
as tall as a church steeple ?” 

‘“* Perhaps you mean my cousin,” she said, stealing a timid glance 
up into his cloudy face. 

“Oh! he is a cousin, is he? Then all I can say is, family 
affection is not wanting.” 

Miss Cubison’s regard for her relatives apparently did not extend to 
a partiality for talking about them, for she made no replyto the remark. 

** How is it I never heard of this cousin before?” Tunstall re- 
sumed, after a pause. 

“IT only met him—that is to say, I was visiting at his house, my 
uncle’s, the other day, when I was away,” she said, shifting her light 
blue eyes from his stern countenance to the chalked floor. 

‘Well, you established a pretty good understanding with him,” 
said Tunstall drily ; adding savagely, ‘‘ Everybody in the, room has 
been passing remarks upon you.” 

To dispose of a grievance there is nothing like starting a counter- 
grievance must have been Miss Cubison’s policy, for she now 
hazarded the suggestion, ‘Of course I must like your devotion to 
Miss Neil.” 

“Miss Neil! Nonsense! You know what my aunt is,” said 
Tunstall—a remark which he would have found a difficulty in , 
explaining. 

“Do you wish to sit out the whole dance?” asked Miss Cubison 
the next moment, glad of peace at any price. ‘The music will 
cease directly.” 


* Aunt Tabitha, I have a piece of news for you,” said Mildred 
suddenly, as they were driving home, and she startled that respect- 
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able elderly lady out of the nap she had been taking in the corner of 
the carriage. 

“‘Yes, what is it?” asked Miss Tabitha, sitting very bolt upright, 
and pushing her cap rather more athwart than it had been previously 

in her effort to look wide awake. 

‘‘ Well, you won’t be offended, aunt; but you know I have been 
asked, and I am going to spend Christmas at Uncle Foster’s,” said 
the girl gently, but firmly. 

‘Indeed you won't!” was Miss Tabitha’s sole comment, and 
muttering something about such unholy hours, she relapsed back 
into the carriage corner and somnolence. 

And to that resolution Miss Tabitha held, with even more than 
her accustomed tenacity; so that Mildred was obliged to give way, 
and remain in Herbert Tunstall’s presence. Far, though, from peril 
lurking in this circumstance, the distance at which Mildred so 
sedulously kept Tunstall, and the gentle unvarying coldness with 
which she treated him, only the more convinced him of the utter 
hopelessness of his position ; and their residence under one roof 
finally effected a greater separation between the two than any extent 
of distance could have done. 

It was as well that Miss Neil’s scheme of departure from Staineley 
had been frustrated ; for the village of Staineley was not capable of 
many sensations, and that Christmas-tide it was furnished with such 
a sensation as it had never been supplied with before: providing an 
agreeable scandal for the leisure of the holidays. The occurrence 
that electrified the whole parish was in very deed a startling event— 
nothing less than the elopement of Miss Mary Cubison with her 
cousin. The decorous daughter of their decorous parish priest! the 
thing was unparalleled. It turned out after that the match had been 
opposed by her father; and Mary, like many another timid nature, 
had done a more desperate -deed than a bolder spirit might have 
attempted, and solved all her difficulties and entanglements by 
quietly going off with her lover and getting married secretly in 
London. 

Probably no one knew more of the matter than Herbert Tunstall, 
to whom the bride wrote a characteristic letter of explanation, in 
which she begged his pardon for her deception, and apologized for 
breaking her engagement with him, much as though she had been 
excusing herself from a promise to practise archery for an afternoon, 
or share an hour’s ride. 

Mr. Tunstall carried the letter to Miss Neil, who, however, declined 
to read it. ‘‘ You have heard the news?” said he inquiringly. 

“Yes,” Mildred answered gravely. ‘I think the method of taking 
her course a mistake ; it gives occasion for talk.” 

** But,” said Tunstall, “her father is such a Turk.” 

“Then he merits the scandal that this nine days’ wonder will call 
forth,” 
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No more passed at the time, but that evening Tunstall drew 
Mildred to him, and whisperingly asked her: ‘ May I tell you the 
story now of how I love you with all my heart, and mind, and 
strength, with my whole being ?” 

And Mildred must have consented and given him a favourable 
reply ; for after a while Herbert made the suggestion that they should 
go and set Miss Tabitha’s heart at rest. 

‘‘ Ves, and let us make confession of all our misdeeds, and how 
we deceived her,” said Mildred, very penitent, and very much in 
earnest. 

‘¢T don’t know about our intentions, but I doubt if we ever misled 
her very far,” Tunstall declared with a laugh. ‘ However, we’ll find 
her and explain everything.” 

Miss Tabitha was discovered resting in the drawing-room, and her 
nephew led Mildred up to her at once. 

‘*We have come to tell you that we allow that you knew a great 
deal better than ourselves what was good for us, and we are quite 
ready now to fulfil your wishes,” said Tunstall promptly. 

“‘ That is not it at all,” said Mildred, sinking on her knees beside 
the kind old lady, and leaning her head up against her shoulder. 
“We have come to confess that we very wickedly formed a plan of 
circumvention, and shamefully deceived you by a pretence of 
compliance.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Tabitha with a smile of superior wisdom. 
** You see, I thought you would cut your fingers when you began to 
play with edged tools. But all that’s nothing: I always get my own 
way. Now,” she added briskly, ‘do you want to know when you 
may be married ?” 

** Ves, yes,” said Herbert Tunstall in a hurry. 

‘No, no, no,” said Mildred in a greater. 

‘To-day is Wednesday: this day five weeks then,” was the 
unhesitating reply of the autocrat. 

So it was settled decisively: and Mildred’s last charge upon the 
important morning was an injunction to Miss Tabitha to be careful 
her bonnet did not favour her right ear or her left, to bring discredit 
upon the wedding party. The marriage was duly consummated ; 
and Miss Tabitha’s bonnet inclined neither to the right nor to the 
left, for it is stated on credible authority that in her agitation she 
pushed it completely off her head, and throughout the ceremony it 
graced her back, 
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